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OR a “ringer,” the bird on this month’s cover has done right well for 

himself in Pennsylvania. Originally a native of eastern China from Canton 
to the Yangtze, the colorful ringneck pheasant has become the most 
popular game bird in America. He has been around ever since Benjamin 
Franklin’s son-in-law, Richard Bache, brought 100 pairs from England in 
1790 to stock his lands along the Delaware. Today’s ringneck, however, is 
actually a cross-bred combination of two true pheasants—the Mongolian 
and Chinese. 

The first effort to permanently establish the ringneck in Pennsylvania 
was made by the Game Commission in 1915 when 2,090 birds were purchased 
and released in several southeastern counties. During the fall of that year 
some 796 pheasants were bagged by successful hunters. Since then, the 
colorful resident of swales and cornfields has provided millions of Keystone 
State hunters with fine sport afield each autumn. Almost 1,500,000 pheasants 
have been purchased from commercial breeders or raised on State farms 
for liberation throughout the Commonwealth by the Game Commission 
since 1915. Countless thousands have also been reared and stocked by private 
individuals and sportsmen’s clubs. Coupled with considerable natural 
reproduction, this artificial maintenance of pheasant numbers has given the 
nation’s largest hunting population an average annual bag of over 300,000 
ringnecks in recent years. 

The cock bird pictured here is “king’’ in spring as he herds his harem, 
often numbering seven hens, through field and pasture. His long spurs are 
used with a purpose during the breeding season as he fights rivals for the 
affections of his favorite females. The hens lay from 6 to 12 olive-buff eggs 
in grassy nests. Incubation lasts 23 days and the young remain with their 
mother until after the fall moult. Pheasants feed primarily on grains and 
weed seeds, with grasshoppers and other insects being a much sought summer 
delicacy. 

Agile and adaptable, the pheasant has so far withstood such adversities 
as intense hunting pressure, encroaching industrialization, relatively severe 
winters, and modern farming methods. While these limiting factors present 
a constant and increasing problem, Pennsylvania’s modern day ringneck is a 
tough bird. With a little help from farmers and sportsmen, he should be 
around indefinitely, ready and able to give any hunter good upland-gunning 
and everyone a colorful glimpse of natural beauty. 
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Editorial . . . 


The Wheks fo Rom diiber 


N A month filled with the beauty of Indian summer, the 
7 of the harvest moon, and the bewitchment of sea- 
sonal transition, two weeks have been set aside for special con- 
sideration. 

Throughout the world, those who are proud to be Penn- 
sylvanians pause during Pennsylvania Week (October 12th-18th) 
to reflect on the greatness of their native or adopted Common- 
wealth. It is a time to revel in the great achievements of the 
Keystone State, to review the thrilling pages of its history, to 
admire its record in peace and war. But most of all it is a time 
to remember the men and women—the great and the unknown 
—who made such a record possible. For sportsmen, it is a week 
in which to reflect on the hopes, dreams and ideals of all those 
who have loved and treasured the out-of-doors and who, in 
the face of seemingly insurmountable opposition, fought to 
preserve and safeguard the natural resources of their native 
state. 

In contrast, October brings a final week proclaimed for a 
uite different purpose. During Hunt Safely Week (October 
S5th to 31st), all Pennsylvanians are urged to look forward— 
to plan a safer, more enjoyable future. On the eve of another 
opening day, sportsmen and all those interested in hunting 


are asked to help reduce hunting casualties. Through hunting © = 


safety education, an understanding public and an alert army 
of hunters can make the 1953 open seasons safer, more enjoy- 
able and most beneficial to all. 


Pennsylvania has an enviable record as a game-producing 
State. From the days of its pioneer founders, Penn’s woods 
and fields have set the scene for an abundance of game, a host 
of enthusiastic followers of sports afield, and for a paradox of 
pleasure in a thickly populated, highly civilized region. 

These two weeks in October are designed to increase appre- 
ciation for what Pennsylvania has and to bring home the 
realization that only through human effort and interest can 
it continue. Take time this month to take pride in the past 
and to fulfill every citizen’s obligation for insuring a better, 
safer future. 


PENNSYLVANIA IS A GREAT STATE FOR HUNTING— 
LET’S KEEP IT THAT WAY! 

















A Tribute to 
Honorable John MacFarlane Phillips 


By Seth L. Myers 


OHN MacFARLANE PHILLIPS, 
Ep as named many years ago by 
his American Indian friends, “Chief 
Silvertop,” reached the end of the 
trail to the “happy hunting grounds” 
shortly before sunrise on September 
8, 1953. He has joined his old com- 
panions who have been waiting pa- 
tiently for him. 

It seems that we may visualize 
them holding a pow-wow out there 
in that unknown region. In the circle 
would be found, Chief Big Storm 
who was his Indian tutor when John 
M. was a little boy. Others would 
include the fighting men who joined 
with him in the early days of the 
crusade for conservation and restora- 
tion of wildlife and the other nat- 
ural resources. 

There would be Teddy Roosevelt. 
Buffalo Bill, Dan Beard, Grizzly 
Smith, Dr. Hornaday, 
Thompson Seton, John K. Tener, 
John Fisher, Aldo Leopold, and 
many, many others whose names are 
familiar to outdoorsmen. They 
would be waiting for the last of the 
early crusaders bringing a report of 
results of their fight to save the nat- 
ural heritage of mankind for the 
future generations. 

The report would be gratifying 
because John M. lived to witness the 
progress of that early crusade. I know 
of no other man who has lived to 
see the seeds he planted, take hold, 
bloom and bear fruit, as has John M. 
Phillips. 

True to the code of a captain, he 
remained at his post and was the 
last of the fighters to leave the battle 
ground. And, let me say here, that 
he was still fighting to his last breath. 
During my last visit with him, a 
few days before his death, he pulled 
my ear close to his mouth, and in a 


Ernest 


very weak voice, explained the thi 
that must be carried on to success, 

They were features of the conser. 
vation program of which I could as. 
sure him are being developed and 
which will take time even after t 
have been sold to the general pub. 
lic as good wildlife management 
measures. They are ideas which he 
has propounded for several years and 
for which he was still willing to use 
his last remaining strength. 

For this sort of fighting courage, 
the whole army of conservationists 
salutes him in death as they did in 
life. For this calibre of man, his be. 
loved City of Pittsburgh lowered the 
Colors to half-mast from the time of 
his death until he was laid to rest. 
To such an American, it was only 
fitting that the continuous flow of 
friends from far and near came to 
pay homage. It was for this great 
service to his fellowmen and the 
future Americans, that an avalanche 
of telegrams and messages came from 
the far corners of the continent. 
There could be no more complete 
tribute paid any man. 

Much has been written and — 
things have been said about John M, 
Phillips and during his later years, 
he has been fondly referred to as 
the “Grand Old Man of Conserva- 
tion” by all outdoors people who 
knew him. 

Outdoors people everywhere have 
inquired about his health and wel- 
fare. During my travels into the far 
north or the extreme south—in the 
forests of Maine and west of the 
Rockies, conservationists have asked 
about him. 

For many years, I have felt it an 
honor to serve as a messenger to him 
and I want to report here, that each 
message was delivered to him in his 








John M. Phillips 
February 15, 1861 — September 8, 1953 
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den. Those warm messages served as 
priceless medicine to him as he 
neared the end of the trail. They 
were more stimulating than any 
medicine that modern doctors could 
give and they were his best tonic. 

Because of his deep fondness for 
the American Indian, he always re- 
ferred to those who sent him warm 
messages, as his “medicine-men.” He 
was a lifelong student of Indian lore 
and during his life-time, had many 
loyal friends among the red men. 
He understood them and they loved 
him. 

I have sat with him in his den on 
many occasions, and listened long 
into the night as he re-lived boyhood 
days with his Indian tutor, Chief 
Big Storm. His father . hired the 
Indian to teach young John how to 
hunt and take care of himself in the 
great forests that existed in those 
days. His memories of how the 
Indian left no stone unturned in 
teaching him about the great out- 
doors, have warmed my heart on 
many nights when blizzards were 
howling outside his home on the hill 
in the outskirts of the city. The 
warm glow in his blue eyes as he 
painted word pictures of long gone- 
by days would keep the blood of any 
outdoor man’s body circulating. As 
he re-lived those experiences of the 
early years, one could live them with 
him. 

Much more will be written about 
this great American while conserva- 
tionists will continue for many years, 
to refer back to the seeds which he 
planted. They will find his tracks in 
the sands of conservation history in 
Pennsylvania and on the continent. 
Future generations will realize that 
had it not been for this far-sighted 
American and a handful of fighting 
helpers, many of the outdoor things 
which will be theirs to enjoy, would 
have been lost to them long before 
they came into their natural heritage. 

If I may touch on a few of the 
highlights of this man’s service to 
his fellow-men, then I will have in- 


cluded more than he would hay 
asked, as recognition of such accom. 
plishments. First of all, it should be 
said that in his entire life-time, he 
asked for no credit or praise, le 
alone remuneration, for the things 
he did. 

Having had his records and othe 
papers turned over to me for refer. 
ence I have given them considerable 
study. I am disturbed over thing 
which his papers prove were accom. 
plished almost single-handed by him 
and yet the credit for them has been 
given to others. When questioned 
about such things, he has explained 
that he wanted it that way. He 
shifted the credit to others on vari. 
ous occasions in an effort to enlist 
their assistance for other forthcomi 
conservation fights which he could 
see in the future. His papers also 
show that his method brought good 
results. 

In analyzing his papers and letter 
which are dated back to the early 
nineties, a very plain realization has 
developed in my mind. It is vividly 
written through those thousands of 
papers, that a definite trend to the 
reverse has been moulded in the 
thinking of the whole American 
people. It appears to me that this 
man, with few helpers, changed the 
people’s thinking of the old days 
when they believed that the natural 
resources were limitless, to that of 
concern over the waste of their 
heritage. 

Mr. Phillips worked on individuals 
from 1890 to 1924 when President 
Calvin Coolidge called him to Wash 
ington and asked that he head a ne 
tional conference to instigate better 
management of wildlife and natural 
resources. He was appointed chair 
man of the conference and during 
that meeting he was successful in 
launching a Nation-wide program 
along similar lines of those he had 
been preaching in Pennsylvania. 

Wildlife managers in all cornen 
of the continent began to approach 
their problems from new angles 
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Steps were taken to correct practices 
which had heretofore been considered 
satisfactory. It is well known through- 
out the country to what extent this 
conference revised methods of meet- 
ing the many problems of wildlife 
management and the conservation 
of natural and renewable resources. 

It is true that many problems are 
still with us which need correction 
but the fact that in 1953, with the 
tremendous increase in civilization 
and its wasteful conduct, there still 
remains a commendable share of 
wildlife and natural resources for 
future generations. A great amount 
of the credit for this, may be given 
to Mr. Phillips and that 1924 con- 
ference. 

During his long fight to save a 
fair share of the things which God 
intended for all generations, those 
few who were plundering the herit- 
age, hated this man Phillips. They 
didn’t like the way he was inter- 
fering with their operations. 

The records show how they 
threatened him, shot at him, and 
made many attempts to buy him off 
and blackmail him. He _ merely 
brushed them aside and continued 
the good fight. He met all opposi- 
tion to his conservation program with 
open and above board measures. Not 
one of his enemies could truthfully 
accuse him of resorting to under- 
handed methods. Some of them in 
later years became supporters of his 
program and there were instances 
where former anti-conservationists 
actually claimed part credit for the 
accomplishments. 

The records also show that on 
many occasions he was paid high 
tributes and while he never asked for 
such recognition, they were no doubt, 
good pay for his time and personal 
money spent in putting his projects 
across for the future generations. | 
find in his papers, that he contri- 
buted heavily from his personal fin- 
ances, in the early days before there 
was any income from hunting li- 
censes which through his efforts, 


became law in 1913. 

It has always been noticeable, that 
upon every occasion when a tribute 
was being paid to Mr. Phillips, such 
as the various monuments which 
have been set up in his honor, the 
weather was always perfect for the 
dedication. 

It has always seemed to me that 
his work for conservation was being 
watched by the Great Creator and 
that the sun was directed to smile 
down upon the scene. Perhaps Mr. 
Phillips may have thought the same, 
for I’ve heard him express his thanks 
for the beautiful weather which 
prevailed during various ceremonies. 
He was an appreciative man. 

I think that the most beautiful 
of all his many ceremonies, was that 
which was conducted in the beauti- 
ful cemetery where he now rests. The 
sun was out in all its glory and a 
gentle breeze was whispering through 
the trees. Nature was attired in her 
best dress. 

In recognition of his work in 
organizing the Boy Scouts of 
America, a scout guard stood motion- 
less at the grave of their great leader. 
One with the American Flag, one 
with the Scout Flag, one with the 
Scout Staff and one with a bugle. 
During the customary ceremony, 
they stood silent and when the min- 
ister had finished, the flags and staff 
were lowered and the bugler raised 
the bugle. In clear tones, he sounded 
“Taps” which brought forth tears to 
eyes that until this time, had been 
under control. 

As the final note of the bugle 
drifted off in the tree tops, we could 
see through our tears, that the sun 
was shining more brightly and the 
trees which Mr. Phillips loved so 
much, seemed to be smiling down 
on the scene. As I gazed over the 
heads of those standing in silence, 
I saw a lone dove perched on the 
limb of a white birch—a volunteer 
sentinel. It seemed too, that I could 
see our beloved John M. smiling 
down with approval. 
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A‘ THE turn of the century mar- 
ket hunting on rivers, fields 
and mountains of nsylvania was 
ig business. ters would 
go north to He about 50 miles 
from Harrisburg south about 
the same distance. On the a + north, 
the boats were shipped to Herndon. 
The hunters stayed at the hotel over- 
night, leaving early the next morning 
for the trip south. The hunters 
paddled their boats down ther river, 
as they went. If shootin 
7 : boat was “full 
the time they reached 
he boats and ducks would 
be shipped and the hunters come 


. _ back by train. it shooting was not 


, ” 'aeland: : 


g@pper over on 
along the route, camping 
sometimes for a week or until the 
boat was full of ducks. In the early 
part of the season that began Septem- 
ber 1 and ran until April 30th, the 
trips would be pleasant but the 
winter and spring months were cold 
and tough on the hunters. There 
was no bag limit and plenty of cus- 
tomers to buy all the ducks. Some of 
these hunters would get home on the 
shore of the river at Harrisburg with 
as many as 100 or more ducks. Hun- 
dreds more would be killed at Harris- 
burg from Independence Island north 
cCormack’s Island. 
‘This space in the river is like a 
t lake and was a favorite spot 
thousands of ducks and Beene to 
ee A ‘as 
Meraciori. “On a 
| footing was al- 
8s of people would 
watching the 


MARKET HUNTER 


By C. LeRoy Knier 


ducks and geese as they floated down 
as far as the island and then rise 
up like a great cloud, only to go up 
the river and light again. Some of 
the ducks and geese were just rest- 
ing while others were darting around 
feeding. Five miles north of this 
stretch of water, the Blue Ridge 
Mountains appear to come together, 
making this stretch of the _riversap- 
pear like a sabes! lake. This spot in 
the Susquehanna River is one place 
“Sanctuary for all 

_ waterfowl. pe = 


, ata very eens stn 


patches, gravel and sand beds are out 
of water, thousands of shore birds 
feed there. 

When the market hunters came in, 
men and boys would be waiting to 
get their ducks for sale. They re- 
ceived 20 cents on the dollar. The 
ducks were put together in pairs—a 
male and a female. Black ducks sold 
for $1.00 a pair along with other 
large sized ducks such as redheads, 
mallards, and pintails. The smaller 
ducks sold for $.50 to $.75 a pair. 
Swans sold for $2.00 apiece while 
geese brought $1.50 apiece. The hotels 
bought most of the ducks and geese, 
the Rush brother hotels being large 
buyers. The ducks were hung out in 
front of the hotels on hooks or were 
stretched from lamppost to lamppost 
during the winter. Some of the ducks 
were well seasoned before they were 


—ueed, Quail, grouse and shorebirds 


also were bought by these hotels. A 
house-to-house canvas was also miade 
by peddlers. There was a merchant 
on Market Street who ran a whole- 
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C. LeRoy Knier 

Mr. Knier, who now resides in California, 
was born November 2, 1879 in Harrisburg. 
He has 12 living children, several of whom 
still live in Harrisburg and are active sports- 
men. The author has witnessed the change 
from the early day hunting described here 
to the modern day concept of better hunt- 
ing through conservation. He writes this 
change in attitudes is best exemplified by 
the efforts he and his family are now mak- 
ing to feed wildlife during winter months. 


sale peanut store and who would buy 
for one cent apiece all the insectivor- 
ous birds brought to him. If you 
had a robin or any other large bird 
for him, you would get a pocketful 
of peanuts extra. 

I was born on Front Street and as 
a boy peddled ducks for sale. Later 
I paddled hunters all over the River 
while they did their shooting. We 
paddlers got half the money after 
the cost of the ammunition and the 
pay to the peddlers was deducted. I 
sold most of the ducks I helped to 
get at night and made the extra 
commission. My farther let me use his 
10 gauge gun and I began to shoot 
for the market. Later I got a pump 
gun and a duck boat and was a 
market hunter until the sale of game 








was stopped. Hartie Disney, the 
Dinger brothers and a lot of other 
market hunters were great shots, 
Fred Dinger was the state champion 
live pigeon shot. 

The first ducks to come from the 
north and follow the Susquehanna 
south were teal, gadwall, and wood 
ducks. ‘““Woodies’”” were very plenti- 
ful. Mr. Stoey, the taxidermist who 
had a shop on Front Street in the 
same block where many hunters lived, 
got most of the wood ducks to mount, 
Later in the season as the weather 
got cooler or storms brought the 
ducks down the river on their way 
south, the main flight would arrive. 
As long as the river stayed open, 
ducks would come up from the Chesa- 
peake Bay when it got too stormy for 
them there or when hunters chased 
them to much using swivel guns, 
When the river froze up and only the 
swift water below the falls remained 
open, Golden-eyes, mergansers, Old 
Squaws, and a few others would feed 
in this open water all winter. 

The real slaughter of ducks came 
in the spring after the ice broke up, 
sometimes as early as _ February. 
Thick slush and cake ice in the water 
made it very difficult to work the 
boat through to the ducks. Our hands 
would be cut and bleeding from 
striking this ice. I don’t know if 
ducks are color blind or not but, any- 
way, we painted our boats white in 
winter to blend with the ice and 
brown or straw color in the fall and 
spring. 

One day in the early part of 
December, 1895 I crossed the river to 
the head of the Independence Island. 
There had not been many ducks on 
the river at this time and the market 
hunters had taken off to the fields 
and mountains for quail and grouse. 
When I got to the head of this island, 
I could see the vast stretch of water 
which resembles a great lake: Look- 
ing toward the Conodoquinet Creek 
on the west side of the River and 
south to the double flats islands, I 
saw acres and acres of ducks. The 
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hunters from Fairview at the mouth 
of the creek must have all gone quail 
or grouse shooting because nobody 
was running these ducks. I was un- 
decided whether to run them myself 
or go back for a paddler. Then I 
noticed a boat was coming out from 
the Harrisburg shore, so I waited to 
see who was in it. When the boat 
got close to me, I saw it was paddled 
by John Dinger—one of the best boat- 
men who ever paddled a duck boat 
and also a good shot. We put his 
boat up on the island and he went 
with me. I wanted him to do the 
shooting but he insisted that I shoot. 
We picked out the redheads and went 
after them first, passing hundreds of 
Rudy ducks and blue-bills, then go- 
ing after them next. It took two 
hours of shooting to drive them away 
and I had shot 85 ducks. I took them 
to the Rush Hotel on Market Street 
and sold the whole lot. 


The next day it was very cold and 
snowing; the ducks had all left. John 
and I went around the islands and 
found a few ducks, some of which 
were cripples. These cripples always 
went to the shores of the islands when 
they got away from the hunter. Any 
hunter who ever shot ducks on a big 
river knows how smart a crippled 
duck can be. There are no grasses 
or weeds where they can hide on the 
open water so they must depend on 
their diving skill. They are very 
elusive and only the expert duck 
hunter can follow their course. 

Duck shooting on the fast moving 
river from a round bottom boat was 
hard work, especially during snow 
and sleet storm or when the river 
was at flood stage. I have taken off 
a raincoat frozen stiff in a sleet storm 
—so stiff it could stand up alone. It 
took skillful paddling to herd a scat- 
tered flock together for that pot shot 
on the water. You had to keep any of 
the ducks from seeing the stroke of 
the paddle. The front man who 
did the shooting helped paddle the 
boat until it was almost within gun- 


shot range. Then he laid down his 

addle very quietly—no noise could 
e made nor could you move your 
head which extended above the side 
of the boat. You get your hands on a 
gun from the gun rack and just 
waited until the paddler, who had 
not stopped working the boat around 
the ducks, driving them together, 
had turned the boat so you got an 
open shot. Then it was a matter of 
emptying your gun at the ducks as 
they started taking off. If you were 
fast enough, you grabbed another 
pump gun and kept shooting. All the 
market hunters had two or three 
guns in the boat. 


We used hand-loaded shells, most 
of them obtained from Harry Dill of 
the Harrisburg Hardware Store. He 
used 31 grains of powder with Num- 
ber 6 shot for small ducks and Num- 
ber 4 or 5 shot for the large ones. 
Some of us also carried a 10 gauge 
gun along, loaded with “2’s” or 
buckshot for geese or long shots. De- 
coys were not much in use and we 
didn’t use blinds. Other than your 
boat, it took just a lot of strong arm 
work on the paddle. 


We didn’t kill a lot of geese and 
what were killed were usually Canada 
honkers and brant. Snow geese were 
rare and it caused a lot of excitement 
when one was killed. Black ducks 
provided the best shooting. They 
were faster in taking off from the 
water than any other duck, going 
nearly straight up before leveling off. 
They were also very easy to scare and 
hard to get real close to on open 
water. If you had an expert paddler 
who could get you a close shot, it 
was better not to shoot at the ducks 
on the water because they all would 
have their heads up high, ready for 
the spring. They would be in the 
air before your shot could reach 
them. Black ducks would not get 
close together like other ducks that 
were “herded” for the potshot. You 
followed the black ducks up, shoot- 
ing the first one to reach a point 
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where it was about to take flight. 
For a split second, the duck was still 
and that was the time to shoot. Your 
gun was already poised for the next 
one and if you were expert enough, 
you could get one duck for each of 
your six shots. By holding the trigger 
back on a pump gun and just work- 
ing the forearm, you could really 
slaughter a flock of ducks that had 
been herded so close together that 
they were actually climbing over 
each other to get off the water. One 
hunter was known to have cleaned 
up a flock of 21 ducks in this manner 
—not one escaped. 

Hartie Disney was one of the ex- 
perts who shot for the market all 
winter and spring. He shot more 
ducks than other market hunters and 
put in more time at it. I sold a lot of 
ducks for him and paddled him on 
some of his trips on the river. This 
was before I became as seasoned duck 
shot and hunted for the market my- 
self. The following is a copy of his 
diary from 1897 to 1938. Most of 
these birds were killed between 1897 


and 1920. 

titi. on eapibateed «bi » de ] 
Whistling Swan ............ 16 
SE ae eee 8 
tes onesie’ Serna +2 909 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

Time: 11:00 a.m., January 13, 1952 
PLACE: Open Woodland 
WEATHER: Clear 
ACTION: The victim was hunting 
crows. He was carrying a single- 
shot, 22 cal. rifle. The hammer was 
cocked as he walked along looking 
for his quarry. In ducking under a 
branch, the gun discharged, the 
bullet shattering a bone in the left 
arm 


Be Safe—Always Carry Your Gun 
On Safe Until Ready to Shoot! 






















































European Widgeon ......... 


ee Sag ES Sock Ge. dé0k 3 
Wad: Dinwieo ss oi clk es 25 
Ringneck Duck ............ 100 
Greater Scaup ............. 1751 © 
American Golden-eye ....... 2144 
ee ec De, 9 |} 
Gati Bettlt (6. ie. usin O: 1 oy 
a eT oe ee 214 | 
| Cy PE ee eee ee 2 
Canada Goose ............. 8 Ff * 
a. 8S BN OES OPS. OSS 9 
Gees 34s. 106 Cele. A ae 8] 
Ratipete bis. Sorte) ois. oe. a 269 
eS: cit. hittin PR 9] 
Pea os. Se Ha. Be Hcl Be 639 
ae ee Pera 413 © 
Lester: Great fits a). 58a 196 
Beton ia ds AAs 503 
White-winged Scoter ........ 336 7 
Ruddy: Back 0. a8. 60868 3 680 & 
Ce as. Bit BGs cate 16 


There were a lot of other market | 
hunters who were as good a shot as © 
Mr. Disney and some better. I don’t “} 
know any who kept a diary of their 7} 
kills but I do know that if they had, 
they would not have been very far 
behind Hartie Disney. I’ve seen days 
in the spring when boats came in 
loaded with 100 or more ducks, all 
killed that day. 

Grouse, quail, rabbits, squirrels, 
wild turkeys and shorebirds were be- 
ing slaughtered by market hunters 
even more than waterfowl. Ducks 
were not plentiful on the river every 
day but the land hunter found lots 
of game every day all over the state. 
Deer were chased with dogs all year 
round. By 1896 game in Pennsylvania 
was being slaughtered to such an ex- 
tent that I felt there soon would be 
nothing left to hunt ever again. To 
day, Pennsylvania is a leading ex- 
ample of how cooperation between 
hunter, landowner and Game Com- 
mission pays off. I think now that 
public hunting will never end here 
and, through conservation, many 
species of game are more plentiful 


than ever before. 
. The End 
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(Author's Note; Every item in this 
account of the organization and de- 
velopment of the Lymansville Club 
is based on fact. It actually happened. 
Names of streams and exact location 
of the area by means of place names 
and township lines have been pur- 
posely omitted.) 


aa the young war prisoner in a 
German prison camp, the long 
summer of 1944 and the longer winter, 
stretching out to liberation at the 
collapse of the German armies, home 
in Pennsylvania seemed far away. 
Memories of his own Susquehanna 
County hills filled his days and 
crowded his dreams at night. Most 
poignant was the recollection of the 
freedom of his wanderings among the 
hills and along the streams with rod 
or gun, and of the many happy inci- 
dents of his youth. These memories, 
magnified by time and distance, came 
to mean the very substances of his 
yearning for home and freedom. 


By LYNN B. ROSENKRANS 
anservation Education Assistant Northeast 


att 





It may be that the Lymansville Red 
and Gun Club had its inception there. 
When the soldier was free again he 
returned to his farm home expecting 
to take up the pursuits and pleasures 
of his early youth, and to live the 
dreams of his imprisonment. The 
opening day of the hunting season 
found him eargerly afield—to tramp 
the fields and hills in vain. He had 
dreamed of hunting for game in the 
hills of home and was keenly dis- 
appointed to find no game. 

His own experience was highlighted 
when he met a party of five other 
men who had hunted all day with a 
good dog, had one chase, and killed 
one rabbit. 

Then and there the Lymansville 
Rod and Gun Club had its real be- 
ginning. 

Instead of blaming the Game Com- 
mission for their woes, these men, who 
lived on the lands they hunted over, 
recognized the source of the trouble 
—lands posted against trespass and 
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public hunting or fishing. They re- 
alized that such posting barred the 
Game Commission from the manage- 
ment practices necessary to restore 
small game to the fields, and the Fish 
Commission from stocking the streams 
that drained their farms. They also 
realized that if the unhappy situa- 
tion were to be corrected, the com- 
munity must také the initiative and 
play a major part in a comprehensive 
restoration program. 

The first meeting, held at the home 
of the young veteran, resulted in the 
formulation of a two part plan, 
simple in conception, but far-reach- 
ing in effect—first, get the no tres- 
pass posters removed, and _ second, 
enlist the cooperation of the game 
protector and the fish warden. 

Removal of no hunting signs was 
not easy. Many of the landowners 
had posted their farms reluctantly, 
and only after some experience with 
groups or individuals who had caused 
them to lose faith in that segment 
of humanity which goes hunting; or 
after the posting of neighboring farms 
had brought about a too heavy con- 
centration of guns on their own 
lands. It was found that while con- 
traction of open hunting grounds had 
been a gradual process, done on a 
basis of the individual farmer on his 
own land, the reverse process of 
opening up the area could not be 
accomplished on the same basis. It 
had to be area-wide, with the entire 
community participating. And, since 
the community extended beyond the 
Susquehanna-Wyoming County line 
with the trout streams involved lying 
in both counties, organization work 
was carried on in both counties in 
order to develop an area of sufficient 
size to overcome a possible concen- 
tration of hunters that could defeat 
the entire project in its infancy. 

Not all of the landowners were 
interested, and many were skeptical, 
but they found it hard to resist the 
appeal of their own friends and 
neighbors. The leaders were aided in 


their work of selling the project by 
the fact that the timing of their effort 
coincided with a Game Commission 
policy of expanding Pennsylvania's 
Farm-Game Program to some of the 
northern counties of the state. A num. 
ber of farms on either side of the 
county line were signed up by the 
game protectors and incorporated into 
a project whereby the landowners 
were assured certain safeguards and 
benefits. 


Upon the removal of the no tres 
pass signs, the fish warden was able 
to have the main trout stream and 
some of its tributaries placed on the 
stocking list by his Commission, with 
the result that many pleasant and 
profitable hours are now spent along 
this beautiful tributary of the Sus- 
quehanna River. 


Small game restoration on an area 
such as this is not accomplished with- 
out difficulty. Soils are mostly of a 
type or types which make excellent 
grassland, but are not suited to farm 
practices used elsewhere. Conse- 
quently the agriculture of the area is 
almost wholly dairying, with farm 
fields managed for pasture and forage 
and furnishing very limited food and 
cover for small game after they are 
harvested. Elevations are relatively 
high—up to thirteen hundred feet. 
Winter weather can be severe over ex- 
tended periods, and snows can be 
deep. A cartoon drawing prepared by 
a gifted, though skeptical, member 
early in the club’s program shows a 
rabbit, carrying a knapsack, crossing 
a farm duly labeled with the owner's 
name. 

On the other hand, clean fields 
are broken up by hedge rows and odd 
corners, “‘patchwoods” (a much-used 
local term for the farm woodlot), 
stone fences, and some wooded areas 
of considerable extent not under agri- 
culture. Pastures are extensive, and 
those of a permanent type usually 
shrubbery growth, especially around 
ledges and water courses, that pro- 
vided excellent cover and some food 
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Through the efforts of this club, trout fishing in a beautiful tributary to the Susquehanna 


River is again possible. 


for wildlife. Then, too, the Soil Con- 
servation Service has been active in 
both counties. All of the personnel 
of this service are deeply interested 
in wildlife possibilities in connection 
with their work, and are expert in 
the application of wildlife practices 
to the land. 

The interest and attitude of the 
people on the land has probably been 
one of the principle factors con- 
tributing to the present greatly im- 
proved wildlife conditions. Their at- 
titude, from the beginning, has been 
one of individual and collective ac- 
ceptance of responsibility. Interest 
and participation go far beyond club 
membership in this community. The 
man of a family may be the only 
dues-paying member of the club, but 
his wife and children are almost sure 
to take part with him in any activity; 
whether it be stocking fish, caring for 
the needs of wildlife, or at a pancake 
supper at the club house. 

The interest of the ladies is not 
limited to the social aspects of their 
husbands’ club. The nimrods of the 


community are being joined by more 
and more Dianas of the chase. The 
women will go hunting at every op- 
portunity—and will even create the 
opportunity. They will go with their 
own husbands, or, at need, with a 
neighbor. And they never keep the 
men waiting. 

Barbara was baking bread when a 
neighbor drove up in a jeep and in- 
vited her to take a stand on a deer 
drive that had been organized. Rush- 
ing into heavy socks and stadium 
boots she stood on watch until the 
drive came through. It was only when 
she returned to her baking that she 
discovered why only one foot got 
cold. She had three heavy socks on 
one foot and none on the other. 

Naomi rushed out to take part in 
the last drive of the day, leaving 
dinner cooking on the stove. 

Needless to say, such episodes fur- 
nish material for many a sly witticism 
at club gatherings, and contribute to 
the enjoyment by all concerned: of 
their club, of their sport, and of each 
other. 
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The ladies feel that the wildlife re- 
sources of their farm community have 
enriched their lives. They welcome 
the coming of hunters to their fields 
in autumn—so long as they conduct 
themselves as sportsmen and behave 
as gentlemen. One lady told the 
writer that the presence of wild 
creatures about her home is a con- 
stant source of pleasure; and that the 
coming of hunters each year serves 
to break up the isolation of farm 
living and make her feel that she is 
a part of a larger community. 


There is evidence that sportsmen 
who come to hunt are responding 
with respect and appreciation for the 
privileges accorded them. During the 
open season of 1952 there were quail 
on the area. They had been put there 
mainly through the efforts of club 
members who had procured eggs from 
the Game Commission, hatched them 
under batams and jungle fowl, and 
reared the birds at great pains. The 
whistle of the bobwhite filled them 
with a sense of personal accomplish- 
ment. They wanted to keep these 
quail as foundation stock to estab- 
lish a native population, bred and 
reared in the wild. What to do? They 
decided to ask the hunters to refrain 
from shooting quail. Naive? Maybe 
so—but it worked. There is no record 
from farmer or game protector of a 
single quail having been killed on 
the entire area by a hunter’s gun last 
season. One sportsman told a game 
protector that if these people did not 
want any quail shot, he, personally, 
would do all he could to see that 
none were shot. 

An outstanding example of how 
some sportsmen value the privilege 
of hunting is that of a group from 
the city who, when they learned that 
a host farmer was short of labor to 
ensile his corn crop, reported in a 
body at the farm, stored the crop in 
the silo and a lot of good food in 
themselves; and left with enough 
good will to last a lifetime. 





ts 


Not all who come to hunt are de. 
sirable, and there have been inci- 
dents revealing a lack of sportsman. 
ship and consideration; but, on the 
whole, the landowners feel that the 
true sportsmen are making an honest 
effort to police their own ranks, and 
conduct by hunters has been gener. 
ally acceptable to them. 

The members of this club are nearly 
all hardy sons of the out-of-doors. 
They make their living from the soil 
and they understand its capabilities 
and limitations. They know that farm 
crops and wildlife are dependent upon 
the same sources for growth and well 
being—soil, and water, and sunlight. 
They know that a given area will 
support just so many rabbits or game 
birds—and no more; just so many 
deer or dairy cows—and no more. 
They do not expect their trout stream 
to support fish life in the proportion 
of “half water and half fish.” 

In other words, they are content 
to maintain game populations at a 
level of good hunting, but below the 
point of excessive damage to grow- 
ing crops by rabbits, ringnecks or 
deer. Such damage as does occur is 
accepted with a fine degree of toler- 
ance by the landowners. 

The Lymansville Rod and Gun 
Club, proud of accomplishment and 
pleased with results, is made up of 
people who will not be content to 
rest on past successes. Wildlife and 
its needs has come to be a part of 
their daily living. There is little doubt 
that means will be found to meet any 
future challenge that may arise. 

These friendly people, engaged in 
a splendid program, have earned the 
respect and confidence of every wild- 
life conservationist as they have 
earned the respect and good will of 
their fish warden and their game pro- 
tector. 


May their kind increase. 
. The End 
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By John H. Day 
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pera are bloody trails in the 
timberlands these days. The 
countryman sees the Virginia creeper 
trail its scarlet length over snags and 
across cliff facings, dripping fiery gore 
all the way, and knows that another 
October has arrived. Even the dog- 
wood and the spicebush have felt the 
shock of the woodland carnage and 
are oozing great blood-red drops from 
twig ends which once knew the glory 
of Maytime flowering. The moon of 
the falling leaves has come on stage; 
the moon of the harvest, when the 
countryside dreams among its 
garnered sheaves. 

I stood in a quiet spot beneath the 
wheeling stars which escorted the 
new month up across the broad hori- 
zon. The tingle of frost was in the 
air. Down out of the darkness came 
an occasional call-note from the 
courageous throat of some small 
feathered migrant winging his way 
with his fellows to warmer winter 
haunts. There is something in Octo- 
ber which sets the gypsy blood astir 
in all these summer boarders, and off 
they go, leaving the desk-bound 
countryman to face the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous Boreas. 

Later I sat at my desk in the early 
October nightfall, lazily content after 
a trencherman’s helping of steak and 
home fries. The day’s assortment of 
mail required my indifferent atten- 
tion and I was coasting along, mind- 
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ing my own business, when a faint 
familiar bugling from somewhere out 
there in the darkness pulled me 
tensely alert. 

There is such a constant roar of big 
planes crossing over the valley that 
I can’t hear what’s going on in the 
night thickets half the time. But 
there was no mistaking the wild gypsy 
clamor which swept down out of the 
northern skies and rolled along over- 
head. 

I rushed out and thrilled once 
again to the derring-do of the Oc- 
tober night skies as the great wedge 
of powerful geese slanted across, Tid- 
ing the mysterious roadway lighted 
by the Milky way. There was con- 
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siderable conversation as the old boy 
out front issued flight orders and 
listened to constant reports from his 
wing man. 

Somehow | couldn’t content my- 
self at the desk after that musical 
bugling had drifted into silence across 
the southern hills. The tremendous 
pull of the great flying wedge spoiled 
my whole evening, and I sat as though 
chained to the commonplace chore 
of the account-book, while wander- 
lust tugged at my conscience and in 
spirit I was riding to some wild free 
destiny with those courageous birds. 

When the geese start moving in 
October the countryman knows that 
the “yellow month” is really at hand 
and that he’d better get moving too 
if he wants any hickory nuts to crack 
by the fireside while the blizzards 
howl. The squirrels and chipmunks 
are no respectors of persons when 
nuts are ripe in the flaming thickets. 

Golden sunlight flooded the late 
October woodlands. An_ occasional 





gust rustled the tattered leaves stil] 
clinging to the young black oaks edg. 
ing the wagon trail on the ridge. 
Sombre-hued birds, almost robin size, 
were darting about everywhere, snap. 
ping up insects with the dexterity of 
flycatchers, and rushing about from 
tree to tree in a sort of feverish haste. 
I sprawled at ease against a black 
locust bole and pinned down one 
of these nervous fellows in the field 
glass. The yellow band at the end 
of the tail and the brown crest adver. 
tised him as a cedar waxwing. He 
and his pals were cruising cross 
country in the loose fraternal way 
these birds travel, and ‘I had _ been 
lucky enough to cross their trail. 


These are most quiet and well be- 
haved birds. They have no loud and 
distinctive song, nor no loud call 
note. A lisping, almost whispered 
“twee-twee-ze” is their only utterance, 
To sit in the midst of a large flock 
actively feeding through the trees in 
almost dead silence, is a rather un- 
canny experience. 

Their skill at taking insects on the 
wing is a beautiful thing to see. They 
come out like a flycatcher, but after 
making the catch they nose up like a 
stalled plane, then skid back and 
down before returning post-haste to 
their point of vantage high up in 
whatever tree is at hand. There is 
little lost motion in their direct man- 
ner of flight. 

Perhaps it is because of their 
“voicelessness” that so few people 
are aware of these strikingly beauti- 
ful birds. They ramble about in loose 
flocks all over the country, wintering 
erratically in the same range. In 
areas where cedar berries are to be 
had, there you will surely find the 
sleek waxwings. 

A lot of camp followers trailed in 
the van of the waxwing delegation. 
I saw some chickadees and a nut- 
hatch or two. A mourning bluebird 
sang plaintive snatches of his spring: 
time warble. “Where are the songs 
of yesterday?” I asked him, as did the 
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poet, but he only flirted his wings 
and followed after the cedarbird 
parade. o 

A good friend recently gave us a 
sturdy bird house, with graveled roof 
and front door perch. We'll mount it 
near the house and perhaps in an- 
other spring we'll have the bluebird’s 
song of yesterday about our home 
lawns. 

I discovered that a big red-tailed 
hawk had been quietly watching me 
while I was quietly watching the wax- 
wings. He voiced disapproval in his 
slurring squeal and launched out 
from a tall snag to course in wide 
lazy circles higher and higher over- 
head. When he veered in the sun- 
light the bright rufous red of the 
upper side of the tail was plainly evi- 
dent. 

A great crowd of crows, apparently 
migrating to winter quarters, moved 
across the sky in straggling bands of a 
dozen or so in each platoon. Local 
residents cawed lustily from the hill- 
tops, but the travelers we1e not to be 
deterred, moving steadily “on sag- 
ging wing” until they were lost in the 
hazy distance. I could only hope they 
were not headed for ruthless dynamit- 
ing in some distant rendezvous. 

Twice during the height of the 
color carnival our journeyings led 
through the high country. Winding 
through the Blue Ridge fastnesses, 
we reveled in the great maple bon- 
fires set along the hills, with tall pop- 
lar and tremulous aspen spires like 
yellow incandescent candles amid the 
darker wine-hued oaks and the codl 
green hemlocks. 

Again in the more northern Alleg- 
henies we watched running fires of 
flaring sumac race along the foothills, 
eager to touch off the fiery woodbine 
and poison ivy torches glowing in the 
timbered edgings. From an occasional 
high point we viewed breath-taking 
vistas of pure artistry, vast Persian 
tapestries smouldering as far as eye 
could follow. “The scarlet of the 


maples” said the poet, “can shake me 
like a cry of bugles going by.” 

Autumn moves with a leisureliness 
that is comforting and _ reassuring. 
We do not feel that we are being 
hustled indecently from summer to 
winter. Nature, at her colorful best, 
is in benevolent mood, smiling, gra- 
cious and serene. There is time to 
look around and savor the golden 
moment. Even though the year is dy- 
ing, there need be no hurry in plan- 
ning the wake. 

ow that the third frost has 
touched its orange-colored cheeks, 
the puckery persimmon has turned 
golden brown and peculiarly deli- 
cious on its naked boughs. A hiking 
friend recently introduced me to a 
tall “possum-wood” in a_ secluded 
fence row. The tempting fruits were 
clinging to the branches, too high up 
for easy picking. I gave the sturdy 
trunk a healthy kick and jolted down 
some of the pulpy delicacies. 

The persimmon belongs to the 
ebony family, and is the only mem- 
ber of its clan found in our territory. 
Bite into the fruit when it is not yet 
frost-ripened, and it will bite right 
back at you, with mouth furring 
astringency. Someone, somewhere 
wrote that persimmons were only 
eaten by pigs and small boys. If this 
be true, I will never grow up, so long 
as the wrinkled, frost-nipped persim- 
mon can be found in my rambling 
domain. 
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The odd strap-like petals of the 
golden witch hazel blossoms are 
again lighting up the thickety wood- 
land edgings. The flowering of this 
little tree of the underwoods is the 
last effort of the dying year. Better 
late than never seems to be the motto 
of this borean child brought hither 
on the wings of the north wind. Only 
when the husky, rusty rustle of the 
tassels in the fodder shock answers 
the crisp October breeze does the 
witch hazel don its golden gown. 

Water witching or “dowsing” with 
witch hazel wand is still practiced in 
parts of the country. The witchery in 
this sort of skullduggery lies more in 
luck than the mystic power of the 
divining rod. The “expert” in our 
own group of water seekers can bend 
down the tip of the wand at will by 
exerting the right wrist and thumb 
pressure on the forked handles. 

The day was made to order. Over- 
head a parade of bulky thunderheads 
wheeled across the blue vastness, ac- 
centing the curtain of October haze 
which dimmed the far horizons. Be- 
tween the brief interludes of fleeing 
shadow the timbered hillsides flared 
into the flaming tartans of Sandy Mc- 
Autumn. Sassafras edgings framed 
the picture in bronzy-yellow, doing 
their best to hold back the molten 
fire of sumac and woodbine and the 





luminous yellow flood of the hillside 
maples. 

1 rolled along a ridge road through 
all this pageantry, warming my 
heart at each successive bonfire in the 
gorgeous conflagration. The true 
countryman finds it hard to place al- 
legiance with any particular season. 
Early April when the woods are all 
a-shimmer with vernal promise—the 
Hoosier poet’s day in June—the won- 
derland of an all-white winter morn- 
ing—these are all banner days in the 
country calendar. 

But who is there to say that the 
October countryside, deep in dreamy 
Indian Summer, rich in the fullness 
of Harvest, is not the best time of all? 
This is “the last of life, for which the 
first was made.” 

. The End 








DOG TRAINING SEASON IS ON 


Though comparatively few owners train their bird dogs, or rabbit or coon 
hounds, in mid-summer’s heat and dryness the dog training season is now in 
effect in Pennsylvania. It came in August | and will continue to March 31, 
inclusive, 1954. 


Sunday training is lawful but, except on publicly-owned lands, consent of 
the owner of the property where such training is contemplated must first be 
secured. 


The law prohibits the carrying of a shotgun or rifle during dog training. 

Rabbit or bird dogs may be trained from sunrise to 9 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, raccoon dogs from sunrise to midnight, Eastern Standard 
Time. In any case, dogs must be accompanied by and under the control of 
their owner or handler, and injury or death may not be inflicted upon 
birds or animals pursued by dogs in training. 
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hort squirrels climbing around 
your feet, grouse peering bright- 
eyed through the laurel clumps, 
sound of ducks arguing in the nearby 
marsh, sun reaching through the 
crisping leaves to warmly caress your 
naked neck and hands. 

What a way to hunt deer! 

Yes, what a way, what a grand wav 
to hunt for deer. The early October 
archery season has brought to Penn- 
sylvania. Nimrods a new and enjoy- 
able experience that is entirely apart 
from that normally associated with 
big-game hunting. Proof of the extra 
dividends in enjoyment available is 
seen in the growing numbers who are 
following the trail of the ancients to 
the silent sport of hunting with the 
bow and arrow. 

In only two special Pennsylvania 
archery seasons, the number of 
licensed bowmen jumped from 5,542 
to 8,433, and there is every reason 
to expect that the number this year 
will be well over the 10,000 mark. 
And, when you consider that the kill 





dropped from 33 to 24 deer the 
second year, it becomes obvious that 
there is much more tg this sport than 
the simple taste for venison. 

Those of us who hunted .with the 
bow years before the privilege of a 
special season was granted can possi- 
bly best appreciate what pleasure 
can be derived from hunting in Oc- 
tober when the foliage is yet upon 
the drowsy branches. Archers who 
took their chances with the gunners 
or purchased permits to hunt upon 
the state’s two archery preserves dur- 
ing the regular deer seasons all know 
the story. 

The bowman could not risk tuck- 
ing his weapon under his arm while 
he warmed his hands in his pockets. 
A bow without an arrow on the 
string is even farther from action 
than an unloaded gun. And, gloves 
are at best a handicap. In a sport 
where stealth is of utmost import- 
ance, it was a helpless feeling to see 
scores of gunners tramping more or 
less recklessly through the woods in 
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the knowledge that they had a fair 
chance of making a kill as far as they 
could see. 


If a shot did present itself for the 
bow, the deer was usually on the run 
or so alerted that it was unlikely to 
get close enough for an effective try 
with an arrow. The archer was re- 
garded as a real curiosity, to be met 
with open ridicule, a tolerant smile 
or the rare expression of admiration. 

Today, thanks to more understand- 
ing, the archer is recognized as a 
hunter in his own right, but one with 
a different type of weapon; one, 
which because of its effective limita- 
tions requires special consideration. 
He asks no more. 

In the final analysis, it is found 
that archers are for the most part 
simply gunners who desire a choice 
of weapons with which to hunt. Most 
hunt small game chiefly with the 
shotgun, and many seek deer and 
bear with the rifle during the gun- 
ning season. However, there are also 
the purists who will hunt with noth- 
ing but the bow. 

What does the man with the bow 
get for his two dollars extra? 

Possibly one of the best answers 
to this was my first-day experience as 
the two-week archery season opened 
last October. Sam Malmo and I were 
well established at a favorite spot in 
Wayne County as the zero hour ap- 
proached, and we had arranged that 
he would start moving my way 
through a heavy patch of timber at 
the legal time. 

The sun was fast drinking up frost 
patterns on the grass of a clearing 
in front of me when I thought I 
could hear Sam moving down 
through the woods to my left. He 
was arriving much earlier than ex- 
pected, and I was disappointed that 
I would so soon be deprived of the 
pleasant solitude provided at the 
stand I had chosen. And, Sam was 
making entirely too much noise. . 

I thought. 


Then he seemed to be missing m 
stand entirely, and the sounds moy 
on below. Moments later, I heard a 
slight noise to my left. I turned my 
head, cautiously, but expecting to 
see Sam. 


Instead, an eight-point buck 
stepped carelessly into the clearing 
about 35 yards from me. Even as ] 
caught the motion, a second buck, 
wearing five or six points, moved up 
beside the first! 


The stand I had chosen was 
shielded from the deer for the most 
part by a hemlock tree, but that 
same tree made a shot impossible 
from the angle at which I would have 
to shoot. So, I waited. After recon- 
noitering briefly, both bucks began 
to feed, moving ahead a step at a 
time. But, the second raised his head 
frequently, and he seemed more 
wary than the first. He fed more 
slowly. 

There was a “hole” in the hem- 
lock branches behind which I waited 
with my heart pounding like an old 
grist mill. My buck would have to 
frame himself in that opening before 
I could shoot. At first he moved at 
an angle which would require a shot 
of about 40 yards. Then he turned! 
His course would now take him to 
a point not more than 20 yards away 

. a perfect broadside shot. 

The long seconds ticked by as the 
buck moved my way. Suddenly his 
head went up; he looked straight at 
me! Aside from the slight undulation 
of my sweater in the heart region, | 
froze. He went back to feeding; 
looked up again! His easy amble had 
now become stiff-legged steps, each 
accompanied by an intense look at 
the hemlock which only partially 
shielded me. 

My 60-pound bow was drawn as | 
shifted my weight ever so slowly to 
the right, trying to clear the remain- 
ing hemlock bough in front of me. 
I leaned as far as I could and still 
hold my equilibrium. He would have 
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It’s a long, rough road to killing a deer 


pleasures along the way. 


to take one more step! Just one . 
more . . . steps. 

With a snort he wheeled and took 
off directly from me toward a small 
patch of trees in the clearing. I 
jumped clear, bow-at-the-ready, just 
as the other buck, also now in high 
gear, joined him in a leap behind 
the trees. 

It was all over. Sam came stealthily 
down through the woods moments 
later as he had planned. Apparently 
he had driven the deer out farther 
up the wooded slope. 

Did I say it was all over? No, I 
get my two dollars’ worth all over 
again each time I remember that 
experience. And that was only one 
experience. 

The bow and arrow as a hunting 
weapon was first legalized back in 
1929. But, archery had a slow de- 
velopment as a hunting sport. Al- 
though there were a number of 
hunters who utilized the archery pre- 








Photo by the Author 
with bow and arrow but there are untold 


serves, the kill was very small. In 
fact, a doe I killed with the bow in 
1950 during the gunning season in 
open territory was listed by the Penn- 
sylvania Archery Association as the 
33rd deer killed with the bow in the 
state. It is posible some of the kills 
failed to get on the record, but until 
the first archery season was declared 
in 1951, a kill with a bow seldom 
escaped wide publicity and a place in 
the record. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
archers were killing what we will say 
is approximately 33 deer during the 
first 21 years that the bow was legal, 
the total kill in the state was 1,247,- 
727 animals of both sexes. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the two-year-old special archery 
season is the time of year in which 
it is allowed. Although my records 
do not give dates for deer seasons 
prior to 1915, we do know that the 
earliest time allowed for shooting 
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deer, since that year until the first 
archery season in 1951, was Nov- 
ember 27. 

This means that bow and arrow 
hunters are faced with an entirely 
new set of conditions under which 
to hunt. And, there are a number 
of factors which govern hunting for 
the archer seeking deer in October. 
Some of these are: woodland visi- 
bility and condition of terrain, 
normal reaction of the animal for 
the time of year, precipitation. 

Taking the first two as a combina- 
tion, visibility and terrain, we must 
consider that the October woods 
presents a condition midway between 
summer and winter. There is yet 
enough foliage on the trees and 
bushes to restrict visibility to a min- 
imum, but sufficient leaves have fal- 
len to make any attempt at stealth 
extremely difficult. Leaves that have 
dropped are as brittle and noisy as 
potato chips in a paper bag. 





This means that a hunter will have 
little success trying to stalk a deer 
since hearing is the most highly de. 
veloped of the animal’s senses. How. 
ever, since the woods are as noisy 
for the deer as for the hunter, a man 
moving slowly through taking fre. 
quent and lengthy stops, may easily 
hear a deer before the animal hears 
him. Nevertheless, the best chance 
for success is to post at a likely spot 
and remain quiet. The stand should 
place the hunter in a position to 
shoot from as many angles as possible, 

Unfortunately, deer are not likely 
to be on the move of their own free 
will except in early morning and late 
afternoon. This means that the single 
hunter will have a minimum chance 
of scoring between the approximate 
hours of 8 a. m. and 4 p. m. Those 
who wish to hunt all day will do 
best to hunt with a number of archers 
willing to cooperate in slow, silent 
drives. By silent, we mean without 


October Special Archery Seasons have given bow hunters an entirely new set of field 
conditions. Previously, archers such as the one shown below had to often face snow and 
cold which presented full enjoyment of this specialized sport. 
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using voice or mechanical signals as 
are frequently used during the reg- 
ular deer seasons. 

Deer will be relatively tame, and 
no amount of hunting by archers 
will disturb their normal sense of 
security. If it is necessary to move 
to get into position for a_ shot, 
positive action is less apt to disturb 
your quarry than an attempt to 
utilize stealth where stealth is im- 
possible. You can sometimes wave, 
stomp your feet and shout at a deer 
without having it become alarmed. 
But, the moment you attempt stealth 
is frequently the instant the deer’s 
curiousity turns into fright. Of 
course, where the rare condition pro- 
vides an opportunity for noiseless 
approagh, as over rocks or moss 
covered terrain, by all means try to 
move in without detection. 


Bucks are normally rubbing the 

last vestige of velvet from their ant- 
lers during October. If you can find 
a fresh rubbing tree, evidenced by 
polished sections of wood showing 
through where the bark has been 
worn off, you can bet your bow 
string that there is a buck about. 
Further, there is a good chance that 
it is a legal buck since the normal 
spike buck doesn’t have much rub- 
bing to do. 
. Precipitation becomes important to 
the October deer season chiefly be- 
cause there is so little of it. Octo- 
ber is the ninth driest month of the 
year, with only November, December 
and February having less precipita- 
tion according to a 52-year tabula- 
tion made by the Department of 
Agriculture. Fallen snow usually 
provides a ready supply of moisture 
for animals during these “drier” 
months. 


Further, during October is is more 
often than not unseasonably hot, 
Indian summer. This means that 
areas with an abundant water sup- 
ply are apt to be visited frequently 
by deer. Runways near a good spring 
or a small creek make likely stands. 
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Hal H. Harrison Photo 

Thorough knowledge of your bow is a 
prime requisite to hunting success. Every 
person who contemplates hunting with a 
bow has a responsibility to become at least 
a fair marksman. 


A small creek is mentioned only be- 
cause the watering holes are easier 
to find since a large stream provides 
plenty of water throughout its 
length. Swampy areas will produce 
more deer on an average than any 
other type of cover during October. 

If you are going to make it a full 
day of hunting, it will be difficult to 
dress so that you are in comfort 
throughout the hunting hours. 
Clothes which will be comfortable 
during the first and last hour may 
be unbearably warm the rest of the 
time. It is well to wear an outer gar- 
ment which can be removed and tied 
about the waist until it is needed 
again. 

The fellow with the best chance 
of success, assuming that he can han- 
dle his bow properly, is the one who 
knows his territory. A few trips be- 
forehand to your favorite spot can 
pay big dividends in this business of 
hunting with the bow. You will very 
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likely find conditions the same on the 
last day of the season as the day be- 
fore it opens. With no gunfire to dis- 
turb the deer, they pay no more at- 
tention to archers than they do to 
the average fisherman who invades 
their bailliwick. If you can _ spot 
where a buck usually crosses through, 
you're reasonably certain to get a 
shot if you make a couple tries dur- 
ing the season. 

In my opinion, the small kill to 
date with the bow is largely due to: 
(1) Failure of archers ta practice suf- 
ficiently before they go after big 
game, and (2) Too few hunters in 
the woods to keep the deer moving. 
Correcting these factors certainly 
won't ensure that each archer will 
be successful, but it will help. 

It’s not unusual to see a group of 
archer-deer hunters tossing arrows 
at a stump about lunch time when 
things are slow on a typical hunting 
day. And, the demonstrated ability 
of some bowmen is pathetic. You 
simply cannot pick up a bow, take a 
few minutes’ instruction, and then 
go out expecting to kill a big-game 
animal. Practically everybody has 
some knowledge of guns. Every child 
knows how to aim a toy gun and it 
isn’t a far step to aiming a real gun 
and hitting something with it. Not 
so with the bow. 





Even those who develop some 
ability on the tanget range with light 
practice arrows cannot expect to take 
a heavier hunting shaft and obtain 
results unless they have _ practice— 
plenty of practice. Even good archers 
must keep practicing to remain good 
archers. 

And, every person who contem- 
plates hunting with the bow has a 
responsibility to become at least a 
fair archer. Anyone who cannot place 
an occasional hunting-weight arrow 
in the 9-ring at 30 yards has no busi- 
ness hunting deer with the bow. How 
many archers do you know who have 
missed an opportunity of a lifetime 
simply because they could not shoot 
well enough? 

With relatively few archers, con- 
sidering the size of the state, there 
are not enough hunters to keep deer 
moving during the day—our second 
reason. But if more archers would 
apply the old method of driving deer, 
with certain modifications, they 
would be more successful. But, they 
must drive slower and more quietly 
so that they do not send the deer 
through too fast for others to get 
fair shooting. Of course, it is difficult 
to move through heavy cover with a 
longbow, but deer do not seek the 
thickets as much during the archery 





It is illegal to use a cross bow. 


Season. 





TIPS FOR THE BOW HUNTER 


It is illegal to use an arrow with an explosive tip or shaft. 


It is illegal to carry a firearm of any kind, including a registered 
side arm, while hunting deer during the Special Archery Season. 


It is illegal to hunt with bow and arrow for deer before 7 a. m. or 
after 5 p. m. Eastern Standard Time on any day of the Special Archery 


There is no maximum or minimum pulling weight set for bows, and 
both barbed and barbless broadhead arrows of any dimensions are legal. 


Please cooperate by promptly reporting your kill to the Game Com- 
mission on the card provided with your hunting license. 
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season as when they are under heavy 
shooting pressure in December. 

A deer killed with an arrow is a 
real prize, and a certain reluctance 
to share in that prize may hold some 
bowmen back when an attempt is 
made to get a gang together. The 
rest of the fellows, he may reason, 
have another entire hunting season 
ahead of them if they wish to use 
the gun or bow later on. This can 
be overcome simply by ruling that 
the successful hunter may claim the 
entire deer. 

Those who stand ready to criticize 
this suggestion of a small gang in 
favor of going it alone, Indian stvl- 
are entitled to their opinions. How- 
ever, the fact remains that all of us 
want to kill a deer with an arrow; 
few of us can take much time to 
hunt. A group, in addition to pro- 
viding fellowship, will produce the 
most shooting per hunter. It will if it 
is well organized, and each archer 
takes his hunting seriously. 

When the great moment arrives, 
when a splendid specimen of a deer 
comes within arrow range—that is 
the moment when the _ individual 
must face a real test of sportsman- 
ship. Although the weapon he holds 
is deadly, he must accept the fact 
that it does not have the shocking 
power of a high-power rifle. No shot 
should be taken which does not guar- 
antee a reasonable chance of scor- 
ing a clean kill. 

Except on a very close target, which 
permits a neck shot, or unless the 
archer has exceptional ability, an 
arrow should never be shot directly 
from the rear of a deer. To be fatal 
within the desired time, the arrow 
should penetrate the chest cavity or 
the neck. Snow is rare in October 
and trailing a deer that has been 
poorly shot is difficult at best over 
dry leaves. Yet a deer with an arrow 
in the lungs or heart will not travel 
far without going down. Agitation 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 7:10 a.m., November 29, 
1952 

PLACE: Brush 

WEATHER: Clear 


ACTION: Fifteen-year-old victim, 
along with his father, had joined 
two long-time hunting companions. 
Party started through woods in 
search of wild turkey. One of the 
men eventually reached the top of a 
ridge and stopped in an area thick 
with grape vines. This hunter was 
37 years old and had 20 years hunt- 
ing experience. After a short time, 
he heard something rustling in the 
leaves. The noise ceased and then 
started again several times. The man 
thought it sounded just like a wild 
turkey scratching in the leaves. He 
couldn’t see anything but soon 
imagined a wild turkey in the grape 
vines. He shot, rushed to the spot, 
and found he had killed his young 
companion. 


Be Sure of Your Target Before You 
Pull the Trigger—Never Shoot 
At Game Unless It Is Plainly 
Visible 











of the shaft will produce enough 
bleeding to make tracking compara- 
tively easy over any surface. 

The compensations are many for 
the hunter who can seek his deer 
at the most beautiful time of the 
year. But above all, bowhunting 
typifies an old conservation slogan— 
“More sport, less meat!” 

. The End 
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Almost—But Not Quite 

YORK CO.—One day while in- 
vestigating a damage complaint, | 
had the pleasure of depriving a large 
black snake of its dinner. I heard the 
squeals of a small animal and when 
I investigated found a snake that 
had caught a small rabbit. The head 
of the rabbit was already in the snake 
but when I attempted to kill the 
snake it released the rabbit: The 
rabbit was rather battered but after 
being at my home a few days it re- 
covered. It was released in my yard 
and the last time it was seen it was 
none the worse for its experience.— 
District Game Protector Earl E. 
Geesaman, York. 


Quail Escort Service 
YORK CO.—Harry Fahringer of 
Hellam, might add “Quail Escort 
Service” to his proven title of quail 
propagator. During the last mating 
season, Harry has furnished mates 
for twenty or more male birds which 
came to his pens looking for a mate. 
This may be an indication that there 
are more quail than most people 
realize.—District Game _ Protector 

Daniel H. Fackler, Windsor. 





Home On The Rabbit Range 
HUNTINGDON CO.—I received 
a call one July day from a fellow 


here in Huntingdon asking me 
whether or not the Game Commis. 
sion had tagged any of the stocked 
rabbits this last winter. I assured him 
that we had, and asked if he’d found 
a dead one along the road some. 
where. If so I'd like to have the tag 
to determine where it had been re- 
leased and also where killed. Then 
he asked me if I wanted him to kill 
the rabbit just to get the tag out of 
its ear, since the full grown rabbit 
is living in his yard in the center of 
Huntingdon. It seems that this bunny 
with his bright shiny ear tag has been 
seen every evening in the lawn, and 
is not the least bit afraid of people 
unless they get too close then he runs 
in under the nearby shed. Upon 
checking my release records I find 
that the nearest stocked rabbit (with 
tagged ear) was turned out at least 
four miles from Huntingdon. So it 
just goes to show that some bunnies 
are smart enough to know that if they 
can get to town and in around the 
buildings they'll be safe from the 
gunners next fall. I have hopes of 
trapping this same rabbit again this 
winter in my regular trapping pro- 
gram.—District Game Protector Dean 
M. Lesnett, Huntingdon. 


Cumberland Quail Never Quit 

CUMBERLAND  CO.—Received 
the following report from Mr, Lynn 
Gilbert, R. D. No. 1, Newville, Pa., 
Cooperator on Farm Game Project 
153. While working in the hay field 
Mr. Gilbert found a bobwhite quail 
nest which contained sixteen eggs. 
The nest had been mowed over, but 
was in the ground deep enough that 
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no harm was done. Mr. Gilbert 
watched the nest every day and on 
July 5, he noticed fourteen of the 
sixteen eggs had hatched and the 
birds had left the nesting site with 
the mother. The two remaining eggs 
each contained a dead chick.—District 
Game Protector George D. Bretz, Ship- 
pensburg. 


Snake Dinner Deserves Praise 


CARBON CO.—While working on 
State Game Lands No. 141, I killed a 





co atgy 


large rattlesnake. Noticing that the 
snake seemed rather large in diameter, 
I cut it open and found a good sized 
weasel inside. The following day a 
weasel killed off thirteen ringneck 
pheasants being raised in holding 
pens on the Farm Game Project in 
my District. That werenien is now 
dead and will kill no more.—District 
Game Protector William E. Fulmer, 
Lehighton. 


Fuel For Thought 


LUZERNE CO.—The Game Com- 
mission has found it to be of benefit 
to construct the fifty bushel turkey 
feeders in places that are inaccessible 
during deep snow. I can imagine 
the turkeys’ feeling toward the fisher- 
man or the hunter when he sees the 
feeder being used for firewood and, 
of course, we won't mention the feel- 
ing of the sportsmen and the Game 
Commission toward that individual. 
A fifty bushel feeder was used for 


firewood in the Mud Pond area of 
Luzerne County.—District Game Pro- 
tector John C. Behel, Wilkes-Barre. 


Deer Demolisher 


LYCOMING CO.—On July 27, | 
was called to the farm of Scott Ely 
near Calvert. Mr. Ely took me to a 
hay field near the top of a small hill, 
and there in a circle about 25 feet 
lay the remains of seven deer (six 
does and one buck as near as we 
could tell). Mr. Ely stated as near 
as he could tell these deer must have 
been killed by lightning, and he 
thought it hit a tree nearby. Several 
days later while hauling wood he said 
he could smell something dead near- 
by. It was later, while cutting the 
hay. that he found the remains.— 
District Game Protector Levi R. 
Whippo, Williamsport. 


Interruption, Please 


DELAWARE CO.-A Media 
woman, while talking to a friend over 
the telephone, happened to look up 
just in time to see a skunk come out 
from under the sofa. She dropped the 
phone and ran out into the street. 
It was not until after the local police, 
assisted by male neighbors, had driven 
the skunk out (luckily without leav- 
ing any odors behind) that she could 
be persuaded to re-enter.—District 
Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, 
Jr., Glen Mills. 
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Barn Bombers 


ARMSTRONG CO.—Residents of 
Ford City recently experienced difh- 
culties with dive bombing barn owls. 
At about dusk for several evenings 
a family of barn owls dived on resi- 
dents of the 700 block of Fourth 
Avenue, causing the residents to run 
for cover. One man received an eye 
injury evidently from the wing of an 
owl. The injury required medical 
attention.—District Game Protector 
W. J. Brion, Kittanning. 


Playful Bunny Teases Beagles 

BEAVER CO.—I had an unusual 
request during the month in regard 
to rabbits. A party in Rochester re- 
ported that every night a rabbit came 
into his yard to eat clover. He had 
two beagle hounds tied up and the 
rabbit would stay just beyond the 
reach of the chain, the dogs would 
bark most of the night and he was 
afraid that the neighbors would start 
complaining; so he wanted me to 
trap the rabbit so that the dogs would 
stop barking and would not annoy 
the good neighbors. (P. S.) I haven't 
caught the rabbit; clover in the lawn 
is better than a carrot in a trap.— 
District Game Protector J. B. Mc- 
Gregor, Beaver. 


————— 


Of Dogs and Deer 

LUZERNE CO.—Mr. Frank Eck. 
rote related the following story to me, 
While he and his son were repairin 
a car at their garage in Rock Glen 
they heard a bleating noise. Look. 
ing up they saw a fawn that was 
bleeding at the legs and thighs. Soon 
after a couple mongrel dogs came 
up to finish the job. The fawn stayed 
beside them till they drove the dogs 
away. After administering first aid 
they put it in a pen and called me. 
If some of these so-called dog lovers 
would ever have the occasion to see a 
sight like that, I believe they would 
think twice before letting their dog 
run at large.—District Game Pro- 
tector Norman J. Forche, Conyngham. 


Picnic Packing Cottontail? 

WAYNE CO.—I don’t know if the 
rabbits in my District are carrying 
a lunch or if they are helping to 
clean up discarded lunch papers left 
along the Dyberry Creek, State Game 
Lands No. 159, by trout fishermen 
during July. But I did see a rabbit 
start across the road a few yards in 
front of my car; that was carrying a 
piece of paper in its mouth about 
a foot square. The paper got under 
the rabbit’s front feet and tore off 
but the rabbit continued on across 
the road with a piece about the size 
of a playing card still in its mouth. 
—District Gdéme Protector Theodore 
T. Schafer, Honesdale. 
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: a County 


“Garden Spot of Pennsylvania” 


(Thirty-Eighth In a Series) 





Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
be removed, without damaging the 
magazine by loosening the two center 
staples. 











Land Area 


Lancaster County covers 623,424 
acres, of which 109,462 acres are 
forested. Publicly owned lands totals 
5,490 acres, including 5,079 acres of 
State Game Lands. 


Topography 

This large and important county 
takes in a great variety of soil condi- 
tions, from red shale and trap rock 
on the north to schist and slate lands 
on the south, each containing 
mineral deposits. Intervening are 
limestone areas, approximating more 
than half the county acreage, and 
here soil fertility has caused Lan- 
caster County to become known as 
the richest agricultural county in 
the Commonwealth. There is general 
drainage to the southeast by numer- 
ous streams into the Susquehanna 
River, and the surface of the land 
when viewed from slight elevations 
has a panoramic character which is 
most attractive. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is  fur- 
nished by the Reading and Pennsyl- 
vania systems. The county is tra- 
versed by the Lincoln Highway (U. 
S. 30), the 28th Division Highway 
(U. S. 322), U. S. Route 222 and 
other important routes. There are 
1,214 miles of improved State high- 
way in the county. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector John H. 
Haverstick, 741 College Avenue, 
Lancaster has jurisdiction over the 
following townships: Conoy, East and 
West Donegal, Mount Joy, Ralpho, 
Penn, East and West Hempfield, 
Manheim, and Manor. 

District Game Protector Wallace 
E. Woodring, 118 E. Chestnut Street, 
Ephrata has jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing townships: Elizabeth, Clay, 
East and West Cocalico, Ephrata, 
Brecknock, Earl, East and West Earl, 
Caernarvon, Upper Leacock, Leacock, 
East Lampeter, Salisbury, and War- 
wick. 

District Game Protector John P. 
Eicholtz, Box 37 (25 Miller Street), 
Strasburg has jurisdiction over the 
following townships: West Lampeter, 
Pequea, Conestoga, Martic, Drumore, 
East Drumore, Fulton, Little Britain, 
Colerain, Providence, Eden, Bart, 
Sadsbury, Paradise, and Strasburg. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Robert J. Bielo, East 
Petersburg, has jurisdiction over this 
county. 

Agriculture 


Lancaster County is not only the 
leading agricultural county in Penn- 
sylvania, but is one of the leading 
counties in the United States in value 
of crops and livestock products. It 

roduces over 90 percent of the cigar 
eaf tobacco grown in Pennsylvania 
and ranks first among all the counties 
in the United States in production of 
this important crop. Lancaster also 
ranks first in the State in value of 
such field crops as corn, winter wheat, 
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hay and barley and first in the num- 
ber of cattle, horses, farms and 
vehicles operated on farms. Named 
for Lancashire, England, this county 
was destined to become a leading 
food producing county from the be- 
ginning. Early German settlers de- 
liberately selected the area because 
it showed a heavy growth of forest 
trees nurtured in the limestone soil. 
Common sense handling of that soil 
for more than two centuries finds 
much of it more fertile today than 
when it was first cleared. Scores’ of 
Lancaster farms are still operated by 
descendants of holders of original 
grants from William Penn, the land 
being handed down from father to 
son for eight dr nine generations. 
Fattening of feeder cattle has been 
practiced since Revolutionary War 
days when herds of steers were driven 
over the mountains from Western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
Charles Run—brook trout—Marietta, 
Rt. 141—2 mi.; Big Chickies Creek— 
brown trout—Manheim, Rt. 72—5 
mi.; Climbers Run—brook trout— 
Martic Forge, Rt. 324—2 mi.; Little 
Conestoga Creek—brown & rainbow 
trout—Landisville, Rt. 230—4 mi.; 
Donegal Creek—brook trout—Mar- 
ietta, Rt. 141—4 mi.; Donegal Springs 
Branch—brook trout—Marietta, Rt. 
141-2 mi.; Fishing Creek—brown & 
rainbow trout—Chestnut Level, Rt. 
72—5 mi.; Gladfelters Run—brook 
trout— Marietta, Rt. 141—2 mi.; Ham- 
mer Creek—brook trout—Lititz, Rt. 
501—2 mi.; Indian Run—brook trout 
—Ephrata, Rt. 322—2 mi.; London- 
land Run—brook trout—Paradise, ‘Rt. 
30—3 mi.; Longs Run—brook trout— 
Landisville, Rt. 230—4 mi.; Middle 
Creek—brook trout—Lititz, Rt. 501— 
4 mi.; Muddy Run—brook trout— 
Holtwood, Rt. 372—3 mi.; W. Br. 
Octoraro Creek—brown & rainbow 


trout—Quarryville, Rt. 222-10 mi, 
Pequea Creek—brook trout—Honey 
Brook, Rt. 322—5 mi.; Rock Run— 
brook trout—Blue Ball, Rt. 322-3 
mi.; Seglock Run-—brook  trout— 
Lititz, Rt. 501—2 mi.; Shearers Run— 
brook trout—Manheim, Rt. 72—2 mi; 
Stewarts Run—brook trout—Quarry. 
ville, Rt. 222-3 mi.; Swarr Run— 
brook trout—Landisville, Rt. 230-3 
mi.; Tucquan Creek—brook trout— 
Martic Forge, Rt. 324-3 mi; Big 
Chickies Creek—black bass—Mt. Joy, 
Rt. 230-20 mi.; Cocalico Creek— 
black bass—Denver--13 mi.; Cones. 
toga Creek—black bass—Lancaster, 
Rt. 30—50 mi.; Conowingo Dam-— 
black bass—Chestnut Level—6,000 A,; 
Holtwood Dam—black bass—Pequea, 
Rt. 324—2,300 A.; Middle Creek— 
black bass—Rothsville, Rt. 722—4 mi.; 
Muddy Creek—black —bass—Terry 
Hill, Rt. 897—10 mi.; Octoraro Creek 
—black bass—Christiana, Rt. 372—20 
mi.; Safe Harbor Dam—black bass— 
Columbia, Rt. 30—6,000 A.; Susque- 
hanna River—black bass—Columbia, 
Rt. 30—10 mi.; Wengers Mill Dam— 
black bass—Brownstown, Rt. 222— 
18 A. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Lancaster County is famed for its 
ringneck pheasant hunting, the rich 
farmland containing a relatively high 
pheasant population despite heavy 
hunting pressure. The county also 
is noted for rabbit hunting and 
fosters a fair squirrel and grouse 
population. A few deer and wild 
turkeys are bagged in open seasons. 
The Susquehanna River and tribu- 
taries provide some of the best water- 
fowl hunting found in the Common- 
wealth. Four tracts of State Game 
Lands are located here—No. 46, near 
Hopeland, containing 1,760 acres; a 
portion of No. 52, near Churchtown, 
containing 1,146 acres; No. 156, near 
Elstonville, containing 1,986 acres: 
and No. 220, near Reinholds, con- 
taining 96 acres. 


. The End. 
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BY THAD BUKOWSKI 


No too long ago a close friend 
of mine was telling me of an 
incident in his life relating to gun 
handling. It was the kind of a story 
that brings out the sweat on-your 
brow and makes you wake up in the 
middle of the night shivering all 
over. In fact, he said he still does the 
latter every now and then, when re- 
collections of the affair come to his 
mind. 

“It was the first time I ever had a 
.22 in my hands,” Bill told me. “A 
friend of mine took me out for some 
plinking. You know me—I never 
knew anything about a gun at that 
time. No one taught me, and he 
didn’t give me any advice that day 
either. 

“We shot bottles, and when they 
were gone, we shot cans; then when 
that got disinteresting, we followed 





a stream to see if we could find any- 
thing of interest along its course. 
After a bit I got tired so I sat down 
to unload the gun. Then I saw a 
cow in the middle of the pasture 
bordering the stream. I put the .22 
to my shoulder, aimed and wondered 
whether I could wham a shot be- 
tween its eyes if I had a shell in the 
gun. That got tiresome, too, so I 
moved the gun and my buddy hap- 
pened to get into its sights. I just 
kept him there, half curling the 
finger around the trigger. He saw me 
and bellowed. 

“Turn that gun away! Don’t you 
know any better! 

“It’s empty!” I yelled back, and 
lowered it. Later when we got home 
I leaned the gun against the wall of 
the back porch. 

“Some time after that my little 
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SHOOTING IS FUN careFuc 





nephew got it and started fingering 
it, but I decided he was too young 
to handle the weapon so I took it 
away from him. Then I pulled the 
bolt back and got a lot of gray hair. 


THAT GUN WAS STILL 
LOADED!” 
Last year while hunting small 


game I came upon a golfing friend of 
mine in the woods. “Hi!” he yelled. 
“Didn’t know that you were a 
hunter!” 


I could conscientiously have bent 
my gun barrel over his noggin for it 
was certainly obvious that he was 
holding a gun in his hands for the 
first time. As he greeted me he swung 
the muzzle of his old single-barreled 
twelve in the direction of my middle, 
then kept moving it that way every 
time I moved out of position. I cer- 
tainly got out of there fast after I 
passed some pretty definite admoni- 
tions in no uncertain words as to how 
to point a gun. Perhaps I lost a 
friend, but here was one time when 
friends are less important than what 
they do. 


Carelessness in hunting and point- 
ing weapons may not have caused as 


many accidents as it might have. We 
have only the safety devices of the 
manufacturer to thank for that, but 
carelessness certainly has cost many a 
hunter much pleasure with his hunt. 
ing companions. Everyone shies away 
from the joker who tries to play coy 
with the wrong end of a weapon. © 


Unconsciously I’ve never liked and 
almost always have refused to hunt 
small game with more than two 
others in the party. Many believe in 
this idea of limiting the number with 
whom they hunt for the sake of 
safety, and hunting laws include pro- 
visions for a maximum number of 
hunters that one can hunt with. 
Watching even two men out of the 
corners of your eyes while hunting 
is a necessary precaution. The brush 
covered Pennsylvania countryside is 
a wonderful range yet one in which a 
hunter may get ahead of his friends 
and into the line of fire all too 
quickly. Add to this a flying pheas- 
ant, a madly racing bunny, or a 
hound wild on a trail, and the 
natural reflexes of a human being 
go into action in mighty quick time. 
Once begun, reflexes cannot be 
stopped and even the most careful 
hunter may pelt a shot in the direc 
tion of game before he notices that a 
friend may be in the line of fire. The 
thoughtful hunter realizes that safety 
is a paramount requisite to good 
hunting, and chooses both his com- 
panions and his range accordingly, so 
that he eliminates many possible oc- 
casions for injury. 

This past year while “casing” an 
area around the outskirts of our city, 
I often noted flocks of ringnecks 
naively parading in groups of up to 
twenty in a particular extensive sub- 
urban patch. Just as naively a num- 
ber of us assumed that few others 
were particularly aware of this heavy 
concentration of game. 

Some nights before the opening of 
the season my buddy and I planned 
strategy: how we would hunt the 
area, where we would start, what 
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swamps we would cover first, what 
wheat and cotn fields we would pass 
through and how we would end our 
day. The game was already in the 
bag even before the day had arrived. 

On the morning of the first day we 
got to our destination early. We con- 
tinued to drive around the area, some 
three or four miles in extent, and 
when we got back to our starting 
point, we had seen approximately 
thirty parked cars at various points 
of vantage along the road. The place 
was getting crowded. Half an hour 
after the season opened we finally 
headed into a field, picking what we 
thought was the most unobtrusive 
place because of the unexpected 
crowd. Shortly, however, we were 
joined by three other hunters paral- 
leling us to one side. 


Some distance to my right in a 
cornfield perhaps one hundred and 
fifty yards away, a cock pheasant 
flew out. Before that bird had ended 
its short winged journey at least 
fifteen shots rang out all along the 
line. We headed on for a wooded 
plot ahead of us, our dogs ranging 
to the front. As we got to its edge, 
two shots rang out from within its 
darkened confines. I gave a hurried 
look towards the dogs. Fortunately, 
they were still moving. I looked at 
Jim Downing with whom I was hunt 
ing and I’m sure our ideas were the 
same. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Jim called 
to me. “This isn’t hunting; it’s invi- 
tation to disaster!” 

In the next few minutes we got 
back to the car and headed for other 
parts. No game is so valuable that 
one should so carelessly expose either 
the life of a dog or any human being 
to get it. Neither should a hunter 
so vie for game that he ventures into 
any area where he knows the con- 
centration of guns at a_ particular 
time is great. 


This past year I invited a fine ac- 
quaintance of mine a number of 
times to go hunting with me. He 


kept finding reasons why he couldn’t 
make it but finally acceded after my 
third or fourth request. We hunted 
the whole day with moderately good 
results. I got a bird, missed another, 
and he got a rabbit, but missed a 
double on pheasant. Certainly we 
particularly enjoyed an unusually 
pleasant day afield. 

About a week later, I invited him 
again. Immediately he accepted, as 
though he’d been awaiting such a 
call. I was perplexed—why the great 
reluctance at first and then this ob- 
viously quick switcheroo? This time 
he took me to one of his favorite 
haunts and we had just as enjoyable 
a time again. 

Some days later I was in a group 
with Bill Klee who had hunted with 
me, and during the course of an 
amiable conversation with friends I 
kidded Bill on his perplexing routine. 

“Well,” said Bill who’s been hunt- 
ing many a year now, “I didn’t know 
how you handled a gun. I didn’t 
want to go out there to get shot for 
no good reason at all. So I tried you 
once and when I saw that you knew 
that the gun wasn’t any toy to be 
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tinkered with or carelessly pointed at 
a guy when his back was turned and 
took good care in your hunting, I 
was only too glad to get out again!” 

I felt sort of warm inside at this 
complimentary remark. I do know 
that any really caring sportsman feels 
the same about all hunters and the 
weapons they use. I know in parti- 
cular a few I have to hunt with upon 
rare occasion because of social neces- 
sity. They’re the type that make one 
nervous for no one can depend on 
any set pattern of correct action from 
them. Their gun muzzle continually 
has to be dodged which makes one 
want to stray just a little out of gun 
range. I remember a time I once had 
to hit the dirt and gravel while one 
of this type aimed at a pheasant yet 
disregarded with absolute lack of con- 
cern the fact that I was on the other 
end beyond that bird. He got the 
bird but I had a faceful of mud and 
a pretty nasty disposition as a result. 

I have a neighbor whom I can cite 
as a most exemplary hunter. He has 
a boy now maturing into manhood. 
Ever since Jimmie Massie was a boy, 








knee high to his father, he was out 
with his Dad in the fields. But from 
early youth, he was taught to follow 
his father a number of paces to the 
rear, to keep out of the field of fire, 
and always to be on the alert. Later 
his father took along a pistol which 
he let Jim pack on his hip. The pistol 
was rarely used and, of course, it was 
loaded only when a good, safe target 
was close at hand. Always Jimmie 
saw his father correctly handle both 
pistol and shotgun. 

When Jim got to be about thirteen, 
he got a few practice shots with the 
shotgun. This happened during rest 
periods on the hunt at stationary tar- 
gets. Still later the father would hand 
over his shotgun when a sitting rab- 
bit was observed, at the same time 
picking up a rock or other missle. 
“Get ready, Jim,” he'd say. “This one 
is for you, if you can get him. I’m 
going to make that rabbit move.” 
Then Jimmie blasted away when the 
rabbit highballed for cover. There 
were the great moments of the hunt- 
ing year for the youngster. Of course, 
he missed more than he hit and his 
father gave up good game that could 
have easily been bagged. But I'd like 
anyone to tell me of a better way for 
a father to train his son in the field. 
How different is this procedure from 
the case where a boy takes out an old 
single-barreled cannon and goes out 
by himself, often with reckless aban- 
don. 

Would that we all could train a 
youngster to go into the field in this 
manner, shouldering the _ responsi- 
bility that every good hunter must 
assume towards the forests of his 
Commonwealth, the farmland that 
he hunts over, the game that he sees, 
and more important, the gun which 
he uses. A hunter with good gun 
sense is truty more important than 
anything afield. 

. The End 
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Farm-Game Project 
Developments Please Farmers, 
Help Wildlife 


The Game Commission’s Land 
Utilization Division has _ reported 
many accomplishments by the Farm- 
Game Section during the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1953. 

The record shows there are 170 
Farm-Game projects containing over 
a million acres in 48 counties of the 
Commonwealth. In line with Com- 
mission policy that greater emphasis 
be placed on habitat improvement 
projects, rather than on further ex- 
pansion, development work has been 
stepped up to the benefit of par- 
ticipating farmers and wildlife. 

Here are some of the practices 
carried out at the request of land- 





We Asked for It! 


Thanks a_ thousand (and 
more) to all GAME News readers 
who cooperated in making the 
first Reader Survey a complete 
success. Copies of the question- 
naire printed in the August 
issue poured into the Editorial 
Offices, reaching a peak of over 
200 replies daily, and are still 
arriving in quantity. A careful 
study and analysis of each and 
every one of the questionnaires 
is being made, while many of 
the feature articles suggested by 
our readers are being assigned 
and requested from staff writers. 
Full results of the Reader Sur- 
vey will be published in a future 
issue of GAME News. 











owners on cooperative projects. Con- 
tour strips surveyed, aggregated 4,240 
acres. Seedlings (coniferous, multi- 
flora rose and others) given to farms 
and planted there by cooperators and 
Game Commission personnel totaled 
1,769,425 last year. 

Food strips and nesting cover areas 
numbering 971, containing 193 acres, 
were purchased from  cooperators. 
Commission personnel planted 93 
such strips for a total of 74 acres. 

Wildlife borders cut (25 feet wide) 
totaled 196,174 linear feet. In ad- 
dition 7755 linear feet of border 
were planted and 5700 feet were 
seeded. 

At the request of cooperators tech- 
nical assistance and advice were ren- 
dered on 83 proposed farm pond 
sites. Seventy-seven were recom- 
mended, 48 were completed. 

These are examples of but a few 
of the beneficial programs carried out 
in the 12-month period. Others were: 
contour mapping; drainage improve- 
ments; pasture management; diver- 
sion ditch surveys; woodJand man- 
agement advice; crow repellant dis- 
tribution; and cuttings to release 
food-bearing trees, shrubs and vines. 

In all, 19,923 predators (foxes, 
weasels, opossums, and harmful 
hawks and owls, mostly) were re- 
moved from the projects by mem- 
bers of cooperators’ families, tenant 
farmers and Game Commission per- 
sonnel. 


A growing backlog of landowners 
have expressed a desire to become 
Farm-Game project members, indicat- 
ing that farmers realize the value of 
belonging to a program that helps 
improve agricultural land while bet- 
tering wildlife conditions. 
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Many Ducks Banded and 
Released This Year 


From State Game Lands 213, 
Crawford County, late in July the 
Game Commission banded, crated 
and shipped for release, this year’s 
final allotment of ducklings. 

The report shows 7104 mallards 
were liberated under the plan in 
Pennsylvania. This is the highest 
number of ducklings released since 
the inception of the banding pro- 
gram in 1951. Most of the fowl 
were 5 weeks of age. As the season 
advanced, however, and natural foods 
were more plentiful some ducks were 
turned into the wild at 4 weeks. 

On this, Robert E. Latimer, the 
Commission’s waterfowl coordinator, 
says: “Reports from game protectors 
and my own observations prove that 
many of the earlier released birds 
are already on wing and flying well. 
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PGC Photos by Parlaman 
Above, five-week old ducks raised in Pennsylvania’s waterfowl management program are 
shown just before their release. Bottom left, Robert Latimer, Waterfowl Coordinator, and 
Game Protector Ray Sickles band the young ducks. Bottom right, many streams and lakes 
throughout the Commonwealth became release sites in the Commission’s expanding water- 
fowl program. 
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Dr. Bennett Named To Succeed Frye 


A career of service to the citizens 
and sportsmen of Pennsylvania, span- 
ning almost four decades, came to a 
close October 1, 1953 with the volun- 
tary retirement of Thos. D. Frye. 
The retiring administrator had ably 
served the cause of wildlife conser- 
vation since September I, 1948 as 
Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission and Chief 
Game Protector of the Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. Frye started his state service 
in 1915 when he was “loaned” by a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh to Hon. Archi- 
bald W. Powell, Auditor General, to 
reorganize the Auditor General’s De- 
partment. During eight years (1915- 
1923) with that Department, he 
served as control bookkeeper, chief 
bookkeeper, statistician, and valua- 
tion accountant in determining values 
of Pennsylvania coal fields for taxa- 
tion purposes. On military leave, he 
served in World War I for eighteen 
months in both France and Germany. 
In 1923 he was appointed Deputy 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, and 
assisted in the preparation of the 


Commonwealth’s first budget (1923- 
1925 biennium). In this post, Mr. 
Frye took an active part in launching 
the State Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. For more than 12 years he was 
Comptroller, Office Director and Dep- 
uty Secretary of Highways. He is 
credited with conceiving and plan- 
ning the rural road system of Penn- 


sylvania, referred to as Pinchot 
Roads. 
During 1935-1936 Frye installed 


systems for the Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company and in1937 became 
Director of Governmental Research 
for the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc. On October 16, 1939 he 
was appointed Secretary and Execu- 
tive Director of the Pennsylvania 
Liquor Control Board. During World 
War II, he also served as Director 
of the Bureau of Volunteer Police for 
the State Council of Defense, in ad- 
dition to directing the state-wide ac- 
tivities of the Civilian Defense Auxil- 
iary Group and the Utility Repair 
Squads. For more than two years he 
was Chairman of the Reorganization 
and Classification Committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Martin. 
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The retiring official, who lives in 
Camp Hill, a Harrisburg suburb, 
plans to travel extensively and to 
write on a free-lance basis. Mr. Frye 
is an ardent sportsman with grouse 
hunting heading his list of favorite 
forms of recreation. After 38 years 
of devoted state service, climaxed 
during the past five years by the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of adminis- 
tering Pennsylvania’s wildlife man- 
agement program, Tom Frye has 
earned a well-merited rest. 

On August 24th, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission with the approval 
of the Governor, announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Logan J. Bennett 
to succeed Frye as Executive Direc- 
tor. Dr. Bennett became weil and 
favorably known to sportsmen in 
Pennsylvania during the period 1938- 
1947 while serving as leader of the 
Pennsylvania Wildlife Cooperative 
Unit at State College. During this 
period he also served the U. S. Navy 
from July, 1943 to December, 1945 
as head of the Navy’s malaria control 
unit in the Southwest Pacific. 

In 1947 Bennett was transferred 
to the Washington office of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, serving 
as chief of the Cooperative Wildlife 





Research Program until September, 
1948 when he became Chief of the 
Research Branch. 

Born in Festus, Missouri, in 1907, 
Dr. Bennett received his B. S. from 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri, 
and later worked for his advanced 
degrees at Iowa State College. In 
1937 he received his doctorate for 
work on the ecology and manage. 
ment of the Blue-winged Teal, a 
study later published in book form 
which became a classic in the field 
of wildlife literature. He has written 
several other books and innumerable 
articles on wildlife, hunting and 
dogs. He is an expert on the train- 
ing of bird dogs, especially for wood- 
cock and grouse, and his most re- 
cent book on this subject has gained 
national recognition. 

Dr. Bennett is a member of num- 
erous professional societies, includ- 
ing the Wilson Ornithological Club, 
American Ornithologists Union, So- 
ciety of Immunology, and the Out- 
door Writer’s Association. He is a 
charter member of the Wildlife So- 
ciety, serving as its secretary in 1942 
and 1946 and as its president in 1947, 
Dr. Bennett is married and has a son 
and daughter. 











COMMISSION REVOKES MANY HUNTING LICENSES 


According to a count made early in August, 1706 persons will be denied 
the privilege of purchasing a Pennsylvania hunting license when the new 
license year starts on September 1, 1953. Of this number about 95% are resi- 
dents of the Commonwealth; about 5% are non-residents. Persons denied 
the right to hunt are notified of the fact by registered mail. 


The complete list of revocations will be distributed through the Depart- 
ment of Revenue to all issuing agents prior to the time the 1953 licenses 
go on sale. 

The Game Commission revokes hunting licenses for flagrant violations. 
Nonetheless, anyone convicted of a game law violation is subject to revoca- 
tion of his hunting privileges. There is one exception: those who kill game 
in mistake and report their error as the law provides do not have their licenses 
1evoked. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


FINAL 1953 LEGISLATIVE BULLETIN Anguet 20, 1955 
The 1953 Legislature adjourned finally on July 27, 1953, and the Governor 
has acted on all relevant bills sent to him except Senate Bill 352 increasing 
fixed charges on State-owned lands. 
A brief resume of the bills of interest to hunters of the Commonwealth, 
passed by the last legislature and approved by the Governor, follows: 


Th: ja le 


§ 357—Complimentary Hunting Licenses. Act No. 215, approved July 28, 
effective immediately, amends Section 304 of the Game Law by increas- 
ing the maximum number of complimentary hunting licenses which the 
Commission may issue from 25 to 100. 

HR 194—Additional Penalties for Killing Deer and Bear. Act No. 228, ap- 
proved July 28, effective immediately, amends clause (q) of Section 731 
of the Game Law by providing for mandatory denial of hunting and 
trapping rights for unlawfully killing a deer three years and bear five 
years, in addition to cash penalties now prescribed by the law. 

HR 641—Increasing Fee for Registering Frearms. Act No. 183, approved. July 
27, effective September 1, 1953, amends the Penal Code by increasing 
from fifteen cents .to fifty cents the fee payable to County Treasurers for 
registration of firearms which hunting or fishing licensees desire to carry. 

HR 1075—Liability for Costs not Paid by Defendant. Act No. 44, approved 
June 3, effective September 1, 1953, amends Section 1217 of the Game 
Law to provide that record costs not paid by the defendant shall be paid 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission and not by the County as, in 
the past. 

HR 1079—Review of License Revocations. Act No. 45, approved June 3, 
effective September 1, 1953, amends subsection (6) of Section 315 of the 
Game Law by providing that petitions for review of license revocations 
shall be heard by the court of common pleas of the county of the legal 
residence of the licensee in the case of a resident and by the court of 
common pleas of Dauphin County in the case of a nonresident. 

HR 1115—Erection of Antennas, Towers, etc., on State Game Lands. Act 
No. 201, approved July 28, effective immediately, amends Section 906 
of the Game Law by permitting the Commission to grant “ (8) Rights 
to erect, construct, maintain and operate antennas, towers, stations, cables 
and other devices and apparatus, helpful, necessary or required for 
broadcasting, telecasting, transmission, relaying or reception of tele- 
vision.” 

HR 1422—Miscellaneous Game Law Amendments. Act No. 284, approved 
August 19, effective September 1, 1953, amends the Game Law as follows: 

(a) By adding a new section, 303.1, providing for the issuance of a special 
three-day license to nonresidents to hunt on regulated shooting grounds 
upon the payment of a fee of $3.15; 

(b) By allowing appeals from acknowledgment of violations; 

(c) By increasing the maximum license revocation period for a first offense 
from two to three vears (clause (a), subsection (3), section 315); 

(d) By repealing section 605 requiring tags before shipping raw furs to other 
states; and ; 

(e) By increasing the penalty from $10.00 to $25.00 for failure or refusal 
to stop vehicle or conveyance upon request or signal of any officer in 
full uniform. (Clause (0), section 731). 











Why Sak WStuchs Wine T heat 


clegal Game hea ll 


By Roger M. Latham 


INCE the Game Commission legal- 

ized the killing of spike bucks at 
its July 1953 meeting, there have 
been many questions from the sports- 
men of the state as to why this was 
done. They wonder why the spike 
was suddenly made legal game after 
being protected for so many years 
(since 1921). Briefly, here’s the story. 

When the law was passed restrict- 
ing buck shooting to those having 
two or more points to one antler, 
wildlife men believed that all year- 
ling deer were spikes, and older deer 
added a point to each antler for each 
suceeding year. For that reason, they 
believed that protecting the younger 
deer would insure future trophy 
bucks for hunting. For a long time 
now, we have known that a young 


buck at 18 months may have as many 
as eight, ten, or even twelve points 
on its first set of ‘antlers. Later re- 
search men learned that small antlers, 
particularly spikes, were an abnor- 
mal condition brought on primarily 
by a deficient food supply. Not until 
the deer range was badly overbrowsed 
in the 1930’s and 40’s did these small 
antlers appear in large numbers. 


When deer are well fed, a large 
percentage (60% or more) of the 
annual kill of bucks are yearlings. 
Under the conditions presently found 
over much of Pennsylvania’s primary 
deer range, only. about one-third of 
the legal bucks killed have been of 
this age. This means that we were 
feeding many thousands of young 
bucks at least two and one-half years 
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before they became legal prey under 
the old ruling. And worse yet, many 
spikes are checked each year which 
are as much as four and one-half to 
five and one-half years old. With the 
resent scarcity of browse, we cannot 
afford to carry these deer for several 
years with the hope that they might 
eventually grow a point or two. 

But that is not the most important 
consideration. From experimental 
work done in Europe and from feed- 
ing experiments in Pennsylvania and 


other states, it is known that antler. 


size and conformation is controlled 
to a certain extent by heredity Buck 
fawns picked at random and placed 
on a standard diet will show great 
variation in antler development. This 
indicates a heredity factor. In Fin- 
land, the palmate characteristics of 
moose antlers were nearly lost when 
these were shot in preference to the 
non-palmated moose. For hundreds 
of years, the game keepers on Euro- 
pean estates have insisted that some 
of the large-antlered stags be left for 
breeders, and the poorer specimens 
shot because they are convinced that 
selective shooting will quickly destroy 
the trophy qualities of their deer. In 
Pennsylvania and the rest of the 
United States, the hunters are shoot- 
ing the bucks with the largest antlers. 
If a farmer with a herd of beef or 
dairy cattle would consistently 
butcher his biggest and best bulls 
and saved the scrawny bulls for 
breeders, he would soon go out of 
business. But American hunters man- 
age their deer herds in just that 
manner. 

By selective breeding, the horns 
have been removed from some kinds 
of cattle. By selective shooting, the 
antlers might eventually be removed 
from the deer. Our policy of saving 
the spikes and shooting the trophy 
bucks may gradually be producing a 
breed of spike bucks. This is the pri- 
mary reason for legalizing these 
animals. 


When spike bucks are shot de- 


liberately or by mistake and left in 
the woods, this is a shameful waste 
of our wildlife. There are hundreds 
of these animals wasted yearly, and 
the time is fast approaching when 
we cannot afford to ignore the loss of 
so large a number of deer. An extra 
few thousand are important to the 
hunters and to the Commission. Many 
hunters who killed a spike in the 
past, would kill a second deer, so that 
a large number of other hunters were 
cheated out of the chance far shoot- 
ing. 

The law enforcement problem 
created by protecting the spike puts 
an added strain upon the Game Pro- 
tector at a very busy season. Some 
Game Protectors and their deputies 
spend much of their time each season 
doing nothing but drag in these 
illegal deer. And finally, it imposes 
an unnecessary restriction upon the 
hunter, and makes violators out of 
many who prefer to run rather than 
to pay once they have made a mis- 
take. 

Spike bucks are not protected in 
most other states. 

In order to be legal under the new 
ruling, spikes must be at least 3” 
long. This means that the “button 
buck” (the male fawn of the year) 
will have full protection under this 
provision. Some of these “buttons” 
do protrude above the hair and 
would perhaps have to be considered 
legal if there were no length limit. 

The only criticism likely to arise 
against legalizing the spike buck is 
that it is a safety precaution. This 
argument appears illogical if ana- 
lyzed. In buck season, the hunter 
would still have to look to see 
whether the deer had antlers, and in 
the “doe” season he would have to 
look to see that they did not have 
antlers. Because humans do not grow 
antlers, this should be precaution 
enough. Protecting the spike buck 
will not prevent the irresponsible 
shooter from committing his acts of 
carelessness. 


The End 
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How to Obtain an Antlerless Deer Hunting License 





Application forms for antlerless deer hunting licenses can be obtained 
from any County Treasurer, any hunting license issuing agent, the Pennsy). 
vania Department of Revenue or the Pennsylvania Game Commission at 
Harrisburg. 














To obtain the license, first obtain your hunting license, then submit a 
completed application and the fee of $1.15 to the County Treasurer of the 
county in which you intend to hunt. Nonresident applications can be ap. 
proved only between the dates of November 14 and December 13. 


The antlerless season is December 14 and 15 only. Licenses are not trans- 
ferable, are valid only in the county for which issued, and are void if the 
holder kills a deer during either the regular buck season or the special 
archery season. 





Listed below are the names of the Counties, the County Seats, and the 
number of antlerless deer licenses allocated to the County Treasurers for is- 
suance according to law: 




















County No. of County 
County Seat Licenses County Seat 


No. of 
Licenses 






BORE: . idin </ op0 00% Gettysburg ....... $90 Lackawanna ..... el a a 750 
Allegheny ........ Pittsburgh ....... 210 Lancaster ........ Lancaster ........ 180 
Armstrong ....... Kittanning ....... 1125 Lawrence ........ New Castle ...... 210 
AA meneee. 6620 AA RIO 46Eepesen*)*. Lebation * 55. 62 450 
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rar Hollidaysburg ... 1100 Lycoming ........ Williamsport ..... 3750 
OE. ov encace Towanda ........ 2100 McKean ......... Smethport ....... 5400 
SSPE ! Doylestown ...... a a SA .. .... MLE > 600 
SL. eee BOGS OGRE Si. iy Lewistown ....... 1375 
Cambria ......... Ebensburg ....... 1125 Monroe .......... Stroudsburg ...... 2250 
Cameron ........ Emporium ....... 2400 Montgomery ..... Norristown ....... 150 
Garmem..... 2. see Mauch Chunk ... 1375 Montour ......... Danville ......... 120 
er Beliefomte ....... 3300 Northampton ....Easton ........... 300 
ee West Chester ..... 210 Northumberland .Sunbury ......... 450 
TICE e a Ee tree 1500 «Peery (3 .0s...6.46 New Bloomfield .. 1500 
Clearfield ........ Clearfield ........ 4500 Philadelphia ....Philadelphia ..... ob 
ee ere Lock Haven ..... ee Seer ie nse 2400 
Columbia ........ Bloomsburg ...... 1000 «= Potter: ...........: Coudersport ...... 6000 
Crawford ........ Meadville ........ 1500 Schuylkill ........ Pottsville ........ 1800 
Cumberland ..... ae 660 Snyder ........... Middleburg ...... 750 
Dauphin ......... Harrisburg ....... 1200 Somerset ........ Somefset ......... 3000 Pr 
Delaware ........ END), Ae oeldg pa oe : A. SAIENG, 200+ +o a508 2400 ie 
SS Ridgway ......... 4500 Susquehanna ....Montrose ........ 1500s 
BE seo ogeegnnee eee 2 as earerr- Wellsboro ........ 
Ree Uniontown ...... i BR. RAS Lewisburg ....... 750 
BE oe cvebeed Tionesta ......... 3600 Venango ......... Franklin ......... 1800 
Franklin ......... Chambersburg ... 1375 Warren .......... ci pe 4200 
ee McConnellsburg .. 1125 Washington ...... Washington ...... 150 
GeOOMO nbs. odnnis Waynesburg ...... .. Aa. Pere Honesdale ....... 2400 
Huntingdon ..... Huntingdon ..... 2625 Westmoreland ....Greensburg ...... 1875 
Indiana ......... | Ae . 1875 Wyoming ........ Tunkhannock .... 1125 
Jefferson ......... Brookville ....... _, a eee ee ee 450 






Juniata .......... Mifflintown ...... 1125 — 
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| S.. N38 ¥ of hax rapping 


By Grant and Marjorie Heilman 





ee HE old saying ‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness’ was never truer than 
in fox trapping,” says John Charles. And this trapping expert 
should know, for he’s been at the game since he was eleven years old. 

Charles, who now lives in the country not far from Millersville, Pennsyl- 
vania, regards trapping only as a very profitable hobby these days. But for 
two years he made his living by trapping in the woods of the Canadian 
province of Quebec. : 

First step in trapping, Charles points out, is to be certain there are foxes 
in the area in which you intend to trap. 

“Look for footprints and droppings,” he says, “then make your sets near 
them. 

“Think how you would act if you were a fox, “he continues, “then outwit 
him.” 

Most important single rule, he points out, is cleanliness. Without it, the 
fox will catch“the human scent and steer a wide path around your sets. 

For general conditions Charles recommends the “dirt hole set” shown 
in the accompanying pictures. 
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Tools and equipment for fox trapping include a sifter (5 by 7 inches with Y% to \ inch 
mesh), knife, fork, hand axe, spoon, stakes, gloves, traps, and bait. Charles prefers to 


carry his trapping gear in an Adirondak type pack basket to which he rigs a pocketed 
apron for carrying bottles of scent and miscellaneous items. 


The dirt hole or buried bait set is made 
to look like a place where a fox or other 
animal has buried some excess food. Select 
a location where foxes are known to be 
active. With the digging tool or trowel test 
the ground for stones. The soil should be 
a sandy loam without too many stones. Bore 
a hole with the trowel into the ground 
about two inches in diameter and from four 
to six inches deep on a 45 degree angle. 
Fill sifter with loose dirt. 











Charles drives the trap stake well into 
the ground about 8 to 10 inches from the 
hole. The trap is held by a 20 penny spike, 

_ or in spongy ground by a heavy wooden peg. 
The spike is driven deeper than its own 

1 length into the ground by use of a rod 
and a hammer or hatchet. There should only 
be about eight inches of loose chain. 


As shown below, dry dirt is sprinkled over the trap. Charles sometimes carries dry dirt 
in the cloth bag shown. And he also uses the dirt he has dug from the bait hole, by 
sifting it through a wire mesh. After putting a very small amount of dirt on the trap, 


Charles sprinkles a few drops of fox urine over and around the trap. Then he finshes 
putting the dirt on, covering it with about half an inch of dirt all over (slightly less in 
cold’ weather.) 
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Above left: Charles prefers fresh beef for bait, using a piece about the size of a walnut. 
Naturally, he doesn’t touch the bait. Note the two “guide sticks” which help the fox in 
his decision to approach the bait hole from the trap side. Charles cautions they should be 
small sticks and should be of the same materials found in surrounding growth. The bait 
is covered with about an inch of dirt inside the hole. 


Above right: Charles uses a regular, commercially prepared scent which is dropped on 
the edge of the hole. A drop or two is allowed to fall into the hole itself. Then about a 
tablespoon of fox urine is sprinkled over the entire set. Charles usually takes a fork and 
makes a few scratches on the edge of the hole to simulate fox scratching. 


Below: As he moves away from the set, Charles straightens the grass which has been 
bent by the weight of his boots. He moves as little as possible while making the set. The 
finished set should like an animal has chosen the hole as a hiding place for an unfinished 
meal. 
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Gun Dog Training 


By Herbert Kendrick 


INCERE love for a good dog and 
a persistent urge to hunt may be 
classed as ample qualifications for 
any person to undertake the training 
and handling of his own gun dog. 
A trainer or teacher, in order to re- 
ceive utmost respect and maximum 

rformance, must possess a thorough 
Setrledge of the subject, be kind and 
atient, and be able to stay on the 
job long enough to complete the 
course of education. 

A dog’s devotion knows no bounds 
and he will do everything in _ his 
power to please his master, but his 
comprehension is limited; therefore, 
the very first step in dog training is 
to find a natural way to communi- 
cate to him the things you want him 
to do. To be a good trainer, you 
must find a way to make him under- 
stand you and never allow him to 
disobey your commands once you are 
sure he knows what you expect of 
him. 

A successful trainer thoroughly 
understands what the finished dog 
should be and goes about his work in 
a manner most suited to the temper- 
ament and personality of the indi- 
vidual prospect. If the dog is natur- 
ally timid, cautious, or shy, the in- 
structor proceeds slowly and care- 
fully and urges the pupil to develop 
range, drive and confidence in him- 
self. When the dog is stubborn, dis- 
obedient or too independent, then 
the trainer may use more forceful 
measures to properly educate the 
animal. 

The wise trainer, progresses rapidly 
if he makes a companion of his hunt- 
ing dog, and constant association 
minimizes many training problems. 
The companionable relationship of 
the dog with his master is most help- 





ful at a time when the dog’s enthu- 
siastic instinct is at rest. His mind 
is receptive and the extreme enjoy- 
ment he receives from his close asso- 
ciation leads him to seek and acquire 
knowledge. At such times many 
phases of training can be taught. Use 
a private area at home to teach re- 
trieving, heeling, stopping at com- 
mand, and general obedience. At 
work in the field, concentrate on 
range, quartering, game handling, 
and good manners, avoiding unneces- 
sary hacking which may lead to 
mechanical performances of a spirit- 
less dog. 

The successful trainer considers the 
health, diet and care of his dogs. 
Balanced diets, regular and careful 
feeding, clean fresh water, daily 
grooming, sufficient exercise and com- 
fortable housing, give a dog a sense 
of contentment and enables him to 
withstand the gruelling pace of tough 
training and work afield. If he is kept 
in good condition, he will repay you 
with loyalty, companionship, devo- 
tion and furnish you many thrilling 
experiences. 

If difficulty is encountered in 
securing sufficient terrain and game 
for field training, try the use of 
planted birds. 

Pen-raised pheasants and pigeons 
are the most practical birds to use, 
and since pheasants are rather costly, 
pigeons are used almost exclusively. 
Strong flying birds can be obtained 
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in unlimited quantities at a very 
reasonable price, and the cost and 
trouble of keeping them is at a mini- 
mum. After a few pigeons have been 
shot over a dog, he will scent them 
just as well and point them just as 
well as he will point a pheasant or 
a quail. 

Select a field as near your home as 
possible so that you can work the dog 
often. The field should be large 
enough for the dog to range, and 
should have sufficient cover to at 
least resemble a hunting field. Stake 
the dog under a tree, take a bird out 
of a crate and go about sixty or 
seventy yards upwind. “Dizzy” the 
bird by swinging it in short circles. 
This swinging makes the bird dizzy 
enough to remain motionless for from 
twenty to thirty minutes. When the 
bird is dizzy, place the head under 
the right wing and draw the feet out 
full length. Place the bird under the 
grass so that he will be upon the 
wing that his head is under. It is a 
help to place a stick upright near 
the bird as a marker. 

One man can plant the bird, work 
the dog around the field allowing 
him to find the planted bird, flush 
and shoot, and handle the dog at the 
same time without too much difh- 
culty. However, two men can accom- 
plish greater results if the dog is 
young and has no experience at all. 

The first time a dog approaches a 
pigeon he may not point it. If he 
does not, kick the bird out and shoot 
anyway because he will soon learn. 

It is a good idea to teach the young 
dog to retrieve before working him 
on planted birds. This can be done 
at home with a freshly killed pigeon. 
Make sure he is force broken to re- 
trieve, even though he may retrieve 
naturally, because when he is taken 
afield for serious work, the forced 
retrieve is more dependable. 

During all phases of training on 
planted birds, he sure to wear leather 
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gloves to prevent your own scent 
from lingering with the bird. 

The person who aspires to train 
his own dog for the first time wil] 
find many excellent books now avail. 
able, containing systems of training 
that have proven successful over 
period of many years in thousands of 
instances. 

With one of these books, any aver. 
age individual may adequately train 
his dog to his own specifications and 
satisfaction, provided he can spare 
the time, make a few sacrifices, con- 
centrate, rigidly control his temper 
and stay with the task until it is 
completed. Needless to say, he will 
be confronted with many problems, 
but if he will be patient and kind 
to the dog, study his normal reac- 
tions and desires, and make a sin- 
cere effort to intelligently convey his 
desires to his pupil, the perplexing 
situations will be replaced by con- 
sistent accomplishments. 

If you do not have time enough to 
spend with your dog in order to do 
a first class training job, please do 
not attempt it, because neither you 
nor the dog will benefit. Professional 
trainers will take your prospect and 
keep him long enough to make a 
finished dog for a reasonable fee. 
However, I feel that the gunner who 
hunts each year and who has never 
trained a dog of his own has missed 
a part of the sport of hunting that is 
very important, indeed. To take a 
little pup and care for him, bring 
him up to yard training days, through 
the field stage and on into a superla- 
tive performer is a worthwhile ac- 
complishment that no hunter should 
miss. 

Dogs may love many masters but a 
pup is fortunate to belong to one 
good sportsman who will do his own 
training. This setup makes a better 


dog and a better man. 
. The End 
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Shooting a 
Hunting Wow 


By Tom Forbes 


O much misinformation has been 

circulated about the kind of bow 
required for use in the hunting field 
that beginners, almost without ex- 
ception unless guided by the advice 
of expert archers, will buy a bow on 
the assumption that success in the 
hunting field will be measured by 
the effort it takes to draw the bow. 

The title of this article is inten- 
tionally misleading. Instead of 
“Shooting a Hunting Bow” it should 
have been written, “Shooting a Bow 
in Hunting.” The hunting bow as a 
distinct weapon does not exist. Any 
type of bow can be and is used in 
the hunting field. 

In purchasing a bow for use in 
hunting, the novice archer should 
select a bow that he or she can bring 
to full draw without undue strain 
or exertion. Recently I was shown 
a plain, self long bow which the 
owner said he had purchased from 
an-Indian for the sum of fifty dollars. 
The Indian assured him that the bow 
had a drawing weight of seventy-five 
pounds. The owner had been unable 
to brace or string the bow and he 
sought advice as he wanted to learn 
to shoot. When a man has been 
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In purchasing a bow for use in hunting, 
select one which can be brought to full 
draw without undue strain or exertion. 


taken that badly, it requires a lot of 
diplomacy to get him squared away 
on the right track without giving 
offense. 

Fortunately a bow with a drawing 
weight of thirty pounds was available 
and I used it to put him through an 
elementary course of instruction. At 
the end of a half hour his opinion 
of the thirty pound bow had in- 
creased considerably and muscles un- 
accustomed to the strain of drawing 
the thirty pound bow were’ begin- 
ning to complain. 

It may seem that I have been un- 
duly laboring an elementary point. 
It is elementary but the novice seems 
to ignore it when he purchases a bow. 
How can you learn to shoot a bow 
that you cannot bring to full, draw 
without straining every nerve and 
sinew? 

Unless you do learn the technique 
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In the hands of experienced archers such as those shown above, the bow is an accurate 
weapon. Field archery courses using simulated game targets are excellent means of im- 


proving your shooting skill. 


of shooting a bow and are able to hit 
a mark with some degree of regular- 
ity, it will matter little or none at all 
what weight of bow you are shoot- 
ing. A lot of deer have been missed 
at inoredibly short distances by men 
carrying sixty pound bows who never 
learned to shoot. In the hands of an 
experienced archer the bow is an 
accurate weapon. At a recent shoot 
in Pennsylvania one contestant placed 
ninety consecutive arrows within a 
circle with a diameter of nine and 
three-fifths inches from a distance 
of thirty yards. 

Too many people have formed 
their opinion of the power of a bow 
from the childrens archery sets dis- 
played in the toy stores. Unfortu- 
nately the belief that the bow is a toy 
suitable only for children, is wide 
spread. On the contrary, regardless 
of its drawing weight it is a deadly 
weapon and should be treated as 
such. To present one to a child and 
to permit its use without direct super- 
vision is to invite disaster. The rules 
of safety that apply to the gun are 
equally applicable and necessary in 


shooting the bow. 

Mrs. Anna Johnson of Sommerville, 
Pennsylvania killed a deer during the 
special archery season in 1951 with 
a lemonwood fibre backed bow draw. 
ing thirty-five pounds which sold 
over the counter at that time for 
twelve dollars. An archer will shoot 
best with a bow that he can handle 
comfortably. The correct drawing 
weight will therefore vary with the 
strength of the individual. Accuracy 
is of first importance and drawing 
weight only secondary. 

Having read this far, a question 
will arise in the reader’s mind as to 
whether any benefit accrues from 
shooting the heavier drawing weight 
bows in the hunting field. The answer 
is yes. It is not*that the lighter bow 
lacks killing power, but for an en- 
tirely different reason that a heavier 
bow is advisable in the hunting field, 
than one would normally shoot in a 
tournament. The greater the draw- 
ing weight of the bow the flatter the 
trajectory of the arrow will be in its 
initial stage of flight. 

When the hunter is shooting in 
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i] cover, the line of vision to the target consequently better results will be 

may be clear and an arrow shot along obtained if the shooter keeps both 
this line of vision from a heavy bow eyes open during the entire act of 
will have a flat trajectory and will shooting. 

i reach the mark up to distances of Each of us has a governing or 

thirty yards. If the arrow is shot under master eye and it takes over the work 

: the same circumstances from a lighter of aligning the weapon with the tar- 

4 bow it will follow a vertical arc on get. To prove that you always use 
its flight to the target. Any obstruc- only one eye in sighting altho both 
tion along this arc may and probably eyes remain open make the following 
will be above the shooter’s line of test. Point at an object with the index 
vision but it will serve to deflect the finger of one hand with both eyes 
arrow from the mark. Using a rifle. open. Now close one eye. If your 
man’s phraseology: “Point blank finger still points at the object the 
range is increased directly as the open eye is your master eye. If how- 
drawing weight of the bow increases.” ever your finger appears to have 

If I were permitted to give but one moved a considerable distance to one 

piece of advice to every beginner it side of the object you have closed 
would be: “Learn to shoot with both your master eye. After you have per- 
eyes open.” Hand a novice a rifle, a formed this little demonstration 
shotgun, or a bow and he will in- several times you will be confident 

vie variably shut one eye and sight down that sighting with both eyes open is 

im- the barrel of the gun or the arrow in not only possible but desirable. 
case of the bow with the other eye. In the month of October deer and 
One-eyed shooting is a handicap and __ other game blend naturally into the 
a clearer picture of the target and _ background of color in the woods. 

lle, 

the 

ith 

aw. | HOW TO OBTAIN A SPECIAL ARCHERY LICENSE 

= Application forms for a Special Archery License and Archery Preserve 

oot Permit can be obtained from any County Treasurer, any hunting license 

dle | issuing agent, the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue or the Penn- 

ing sylvania Game Commission at Harrisburg. 

the To obtain a Special Archery License, first secure your resident or 

acy nonresident hunting license, then submit a completed application and 

ing the fee of $2.00 (cashiers checks or money orders, payable to the: 

| Pennsylvania Department of Revenue) to the Department of Revenue, 

ion | 


Room 304, Finance Building, Harrisburg, Pa. This Department is the 
oO FT only agency from which Special Archery Licenses can be obtained. 


a A Resident or Nonresident Hunting License and a Special Archery 
om License or Archery Preserve Permit are required by each person (no 
gee exceptions) to hunt for male deer with two or more points to one antler: 
pr Provided, a male deer with an antler three or more inches long with- 


F out points, measuring from the top of the skull as the deer is in life, 
i shall be considered legal, with bow and arrow during the state-wide 
ty bow and arrow season October 12-24, both dates inclusive except for 
Sunday, October 18. The Special Archery License or Archery Preserve 
h Permit also entitles the holder thereof to hunt for and take game of 
a any kind with bow and arrow during the lawful open season on ‘the 
two Special Archery Preserves located in Forest and Sullivan Counties. 
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The archer needs full vision to dis- 
tinguish the game against this wood- 
land background. 

Learn to shoot at moving targets 
with both eyes open and focused on 
the target. Since the bow is a low 
velocity weapon the archer will need 
plenty of practice before he or she 
can consistently hit a moving object. 
Fortunately the arrow is visible in 
flight and the archer can quickly 
correct errors in alignment. 

You cannot expect to secure stand- 
ing shots at game animals with any 
regularity and your chances to make 
a clean kill will be increased if you 
do plenty of practice shooting at mov- 
ing targets before the hunting season 
opens. Running small game may be 
imitated by kicking a large rubber 
ball along the ground or having a 
shooting pardner who will take ‘turns 
in tossing the ball. An inclined wire 
may be stretched between two trees 
or posts and a target suspended from 
the wire by pulleys so that it can 
travel freely from one end of the wire 
to the other. A wooden framework 
eighteen inches by twenty-four inches 
in size to which a paper target may 
be thumbtacked is satisfactory. 

To register hits consistently on a 
moving target, try the following tech- 
nique. On a crossing shot bring the 
bow to full draw behind the moving 
target. Swing or twist your body 
about the hips letting the bow move 
in the direction that the target is 
moving. Swing the bow in this man- 
ner and let it pass through and out 
in front of the moving target. Re- 
lease the arrow while the bow is 
swinging and do not attempt to stop 
the swing of the bow arm until the 
arrow is well on its way to the target. 
This system automatically takes care 
of the speed with which the target 
or game is moving. The distance in 
front of the target at which the arrow 
is released is of course directly pro- 
portional to the distance the archer 
is stationed from the target. The cor- 
rect point of release at any distance 
can only be determined by each in- 





dividual through trial and error, and 
ability to hit a target consistently 
will come only through practice. The 
technique is similar to that used 
the archer who shoots without a sight 
on the bow. He has learned through 
practice to judge the elevation neces. 
sary to project the arrow to the target 
at an unknown distance, and he wil] 
quickly learn to estimate the neces. 
sary lead or point of release in order 
to score a hit on a moving target. 

Remember there is no substitute 
for practice. The proper technique 
once it has been acquired will pay 
dividends in the hunting field. Good 
habits are easily learned and im.- 
proper habits difficult to overcome. 

Good Hunting. 

The End 





GAME News Columnist Gets IWLA Post 





Mrs. Grace O. Beach, for the past three 
years the writer of “Diana Doings” women’s 
column in Game News, recently was ap- 
pointed Conservation Director for the Izaac 
Walton League with offices in Chicago. She 
will also edit “Outdoor America”, official 
publication of the League. 
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he Upland Shotgun 


By Ed Shearer 


CTOBER~—Indian month of the 
“Painted Leaves Moon’—ranks 
high on the hunter’s calendar. Many 
consider it the finest month of the 
year to be afield. On the flyways 
October brings down the first ducks 
of the season while in the uplands 
it’s woodcock time. 
Each year finds thousands of new 
hunters added to the ranks. This 
month many thousands of new guns 


will be sold to novice and expert 
alike as each prepares for the finest 
in outdoor sport. I received some 
idea of just how many while on a 
visit this spring to one of our large 
gun factories. Their production was 
25,000 guns a week and they: were 
still behind on their orders. Another 
fact that impressed me when I was 
walking past ranks of hundreds of 
newly assembled pump-action and 
semi-automatic shotguns of various 
barrel lengths and borings was that 
the 30 inch, full-choke model is by 
far the favorite. A check of other 
manufacturers bears out this fact. 
The 12 gauge pump gun with 30 
inch barrel and full choke is the. 
biggest seller in the United States 
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today. This despite reams of articles 
written on the subject. 


This popular choice in shotguns 
is still harder to understand when 
you study records which show how 
shotguns are used in this country to- 
day. Trap and skeet shooting ac- 
count for only about ten percent of 
the number of shotgun shells fired 
each year. The other ninety percent 
are used on game, with the cottontail 
rabbit topping the list. 

So, for the benefit of the tyros 
who will be buying their first gun 
this year, let’s look at the conditions 
under which most shotguns are used. 
Range is first, last and always the 
governing factor in determining what 
length and boring of shotgun barrel 
you should select. At what range will 
most of your targets present them- 
selves? And the answer to that ques- 
tion will depend largely on where 
you do most of your hunting. The 
cottontail, for instance, is most 
hunted in brush or in _ grassland 
where most shots will run 20 to 25 
yards. Woodcock shooting usually re- 
quires about the same ranges ex- 
cept in really dense alder thickets 
where the range will be closer to 15 
yards. Ringneck pheasants in the 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 

TIME: 3:30 p.m., October 24, 1952 
PLACE: Open Woodland 
WEATHER: Clear 
ACTION: While hunting, the 16 
year old victim had wounded a 
raccoon and was clubbing the 
animal with the stock of his loaded, 
16 gauge shotgun. The gun dis- 
charged between the victim’s legs, 
causing a wound one inch deep and 
four inches long. 


NEVER USE A GUN AS A CLUB 
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field will on the average be downed 
about 25 to 30 yards out unless yoy 
are using good pointing dogs and are 
fast on the flush. Ducks shot over 
decoys are mostly hit at 25 to 35 yards 
although gunners in neighboring 
blinds may think the range is any. 
where from 100 to 150 yards. 

These ranges leave very little ex. 
cuse for lugging a heavy, full choke, 
30 inch barrel gun around. Hunters, 
however, have apparently not for. 
gotten the old black powder days 
when 32 inch barrels were fairly 
common and even 36 inch barrels 
were in use. I well recall. a single 
shot, 12 gauge with a 36 inch, full 
choke barrel I acquired as a very 
young lad. It was inscribed “Long 
Range King” on the nickel receiver 
and I believed those words implic- 
itly. When combined with the ac- 
cepted method of small-boy hunting 
in those days, it was quite deadly. 
You “snuk” up on some unsuspect- 
ing duck in a pot-hole or watched a 
grape tangle where grouse congre- 
gated, then “potted” ‘em in cold 
blood. To shoot at anything running 
or flying was considered a waste of 
good ammunition and it surely was. 
True, the long barrel gave me lots of 
grief while cat-footing it through 
thick cover but, then, Daniel Boone 
always used long barrels and what 
was good enough for Dan’l was good 
enough for me. 

Fact is, though, that in those days 
the average hunter was primarily a 
rifle shooter or he was influenced by 
riflemen. We were gun aimers, not 
gun pointers. Game was plentiful 
and you could pick your shots. If 
you missed some, more would be 
coming up pronto. The one advan- 
tage in using such long barrels was 
that they gave a longer sighting plane 
—a distinct advantage in that style of 
shooting. The long barrel certainly 
didn’t shoot any harder. 

Since shot pellet penetration is 
largely controlled by velocity and 
size of shot used, this fallacy is easily 
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isproved by reference to ballistic 
ae ets take the standard 12 

uge load of 3144 drams of powder 
and land 1% ounces of shot. Here 
we find that maximum velocity is 
obtained. in a 30 inch barrel. With 
the high velocity loads of 334 drams 
of progressive burning powder be- 
hind 14% ounces of shot, maximum 
velocity is obtain in a 32 inch barrel. 
But when we cut the barrel length 
from 30 inches to 26 inches, we find 
that we lose only about 30-35 foot 
seconds velocity. Next, let’s turn from 
ballistic tables to the ballistic labora- 
tory to find out just what 30 foot 
seconds means in plain, everyday 
hunting language. Here we find that 
chronograph figures prove that the 
variation in a box of shells amounts 
to 30 foot seconds. So the truth is 
that if you hit an old cock pheasant 
in his southern exposure at any dis- 
tance which he can be killed with a 
shotgun, as far:as the results go said 

heasant can’t tell whether he was 
annihilated with a 26 or a 32 inch 
barrel. 

Within these limits the barrel 
length has nothing to do with the 
pattern and pattern determines the 
sure killing range of the shotgun. 
Pattern is controlled by the amount 
of constriction at the gun muzzle and 
to some extent by the type of shell 
used. It will surprise a good manv 
nimrods to learn that the 26 inch 
barrel with the same boring and 
same ammunition will kill as far as 
the 30 inch barrel. 

So in buying a new gun, it’s a good 
bet to consider what type of shoot- 
ing you are going to do most, then 
pick the gun best suited for it. Take 
a standard 12 gauge shotgun weigh- 
ing 8 pounds with a 30 inch, full- 
choke barrel. If your main sport is 
trap shooting, you know where your 
target is coming from and you have 
your gun already to your shoulder. 
If you’re shooting ducks on a pass 
where you can see them coming, have 
a chance to get set, and need a lot of 








SHOOTING IS FUN caReFuL 





range to reach the target, then the 
long barrel is the best choice. It 
helps steady the swing as well as 
provide a more accurate aim. Then, 
too, these guns are apt to be muzzle 
heavy and the swing is not so likely 
to be slowed or stopped before the 
shot is fired. Also, if you’re sensitive 
to recoil, the long barreled gun is 
more pleasant to shoot. 

But now consider upland gunning. 
Here you never know where the bird 
is coming from nor where it is going 
for that matter. A grouse that lets 
you pass him and then explodes in 
wild flight, a rabbit that pops out 
from under your feet and then goes 
zig-zagging through the weeds— 
these are situations the upland gun- 
ner can expect. You must act fast and 
right now. There's little time to get 
set or choose your footing. It may be 
a sharp right or left swing or even 
a complete pivot as you turn. For 
this kind of shooting a heavy, long: 
barreled gun is as useless as a fifth 
wheel on a wagon. 

That brings us to the question of 
the best boring for an upland, gun. 
If you hunt grouse, woodcock, or 
rabbits in thick cover, you are go- 
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ing to need the widest pattern you 
can get although one without large 
holes through which the game can 
ae For this type shooting, you 
need close to a 30 inch pattern at 
25 yards. The drawback is that this 
pattern thins out fast over 30 yards 
and you will wound a lot of game 
unless you confine your shooting to, 
the shorter ranges. The following 
table lists various standard chokes 
and the percent of pellets in a 30 
inch pattern at 40 yards: 


Percent of Pellets 


Choke in Pattern 
ES tl tia anak pieats 70% 
Three-quarter (Improved 

NE inh o ans 900 65% 
Half (Modified) ........ 60%, 
One-quarter (Improved 

0” ee, ee 55% 
eae ae 45-50%, 

The only trouble is that each 


manufacturer seems to have different 
ideas on how the various chokes 
should pattern. Thus, it is better to 
talk in terms of percentages rather 
than degrees of boring. I believe a 
boring that gives a 50 percent pat- 
tern at 40 yards is close to the ideal 








all-around boring for upland shoot. 
ing. This should give close to a 9 
inch spread at 25 yards yet will give 
dependable killing patterns at 49 
yards. 


In a double gun the ave 
shooter would be best served with g 
quarter choke around 50 percent and 
a half choke of 60 percent. Of course, 
individual shooting ability must be 
considered. A poor shot should use 
the widest pattern he can get. The 
better gun pointer you are, the 
smaller and tighter pattern you can 
use. 


A shotgun should fit you like a 
age If it doesn’t point right and 
eel right, that gun is not for you, 
So, when you go into a sporti 
goods store, keep these facts in mind, 
no matter what the salesman says, 
He’s not going to shoot it; neither 
is he going to LUG it. A heavy bar- 
reled, full-choke gun for 25-35 yard 
shooting makes as much sense as 
using a heavy elephant rifle to hunt 
deer. 

. The End 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


HUNTING ACCIDENT 
REPORT 


TIME: 7:00 a.m., August 9, 1952 
PLACE: Brush 

WEATHER: Clear 

ACTION: Victim went groundhog 
hunting early in the morning. Upon ; 
his failure to return home, an in- 
vestigation was started. The 49 year 
old man was found dead about 
2,000 feet from his home. Coroner’s 
investigation showed that he had 
slipped and his gun discharged as 
he fell forward. 


ALWAYS CARRY YOUR GUN 
SO THAT YOU CAN CONTROL 
THE DIRECTION OF THE 
MUZZLE, EVEN IF YOU 
STUMBLE. 
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The St. Marys Sportsmen’s Club recently dedicated their new skeet field at club grounds 
near northcentral Pennsylvania city. Shown above are the club officers and Hon. John C. 
Herman, president of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, who was the principal speaker. 
The field was dedicated in honor of local war veterans and in memory of Harry C. 
Stackpole, a true sportsman and for many years the spark-plug of the club. 


Y, Your Taber Up 7? 


Your GAME News number, we mean! Take a careful look at the mailing 
label for this issue. The number printed in the upper right corner will tell 
you when your present subscription expires. The first digit indicates the 
month (1 for January, 12 for December) and the other two numbers signify 
the year. And, please, send us your renewal order at least 45 days in advance— 
we don’t want you to miss a single copy of your magazine. The subscription 
blank printed below for your conveinence makes it easy to keep GAME NEws 
coming! 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 


RS ae 
Street or R. D. 
Post Office 


(Make check or money order payable to : Pennsylvania Game Commission) 
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